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UTUjITABIANISM. 


CHAPTER I. 

OENERA.L REMABKS. 

T here are few circumstances among those which 
make up the present condition of human know¬ 
ledge, more unlike what might have been expected, 
or more significant of the backward state in which 
speculation on the most important subjects still lin¬ 
gers, than the little progress which has been made in 
the decision of the controversy respecting the criterion 
of light and wrong. From the dawn of philosophy, 
the question concerning the sunrnmm honum, or, what 
is the same thing, concerning the foundation of 
morality, has .been accounted the main problem in 
speculative thought, has occupied the most gifted 
intellects, and divided them into sects and schools, 
qanying on a vigorous warfare against one Another. 
And after more than two thousand years the same 
dis^jossipns continue, philosophers are stUi ranged 
un4er the same contending banners*, e^hd neither 
thi^ers nor mankind at large seem nearer to being 
unanimous on the subject, than when the youth 

A 
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Socrates listened to the old Protagoras, and asserted 
(if Plato’s dialogue be grounded on a real conver¬ 
sation) the theory of utilitarianism against the popular 
morality of the so-called sophist. 

It is true that similar concision and uncertainty, 
and in some cases similar discordance, exist respecting 
the first principles of all the sciences, not excepting 
that '(vhich is deemed the most certain of them, 
mathematics; without much impairing, generally in¬ 
deed without impairing at all, the trustworthiness of 
the conclusions of those sciencea An apparent ano¬ 
maly, the explanation of which is, that the detailed 
doctrines of a science are not usually deduced fix^m, 
nor depend for their evidence upon, what are called 
its first principles. Were it not so, there would be 
no science more precarious, or whose conclusions were 
more insufficiently made out, than algebra; which 
derives none of its certainty from what are commonly 
taught to learners as its elements, since these, as laid 
down by some of its most eminent 'teachers, are as 
full of fictions as English law, and of mysteries as 
theology. The truths which are ultimately accepted 
as the first principles of a science, are really the last 
results of metaphysical analysis, practised on the ele¬ 
mentary notions with which the science is conversant; 
and their relation to the science is not that of founda¬ 
tions to an edifice, but of roots to a tree, which may 
perform their office equally well though they be never 
dug down to and exposed to light. But though' in 
science the particular truths precede the gen^:al 
theory, the cpntrary might be expected to be the jcase 
with a practical art. Such as morals or legislation. - All 
action is for the sake of some end, and rules of actien, 
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it seems natural to suppose, must take their whole 
ohaiaoter and colour from the end to which they are 
subservient. When we engage in a pursuit, a dear 
and precise conception of what we are piirsuing would 
seem to be the first thing we need, instead of the last 
we are to look forward to. A test of right and wrong 
must be the means, one would think, of ascertaining 
what is right or wrong, and not a consequence of 
having already ascertained it. 

The difficulty is not avoided by having'recourse to 
the popular theory of a natural faculty, a sense or 
instinct, informing us of right and wrong. For— 
besides that the existence of such a moral instinct is 
itself one of the matters in dispute—^those believers 
in it who have any pretensions to philosophy, have 
been obliged to abandon the idea that it discerns what 
is right or wrong in the particular case in hand, as our 
other senses discern the sight or sound actually pre¬ 
sent. Our moral faculty, according to all those of its 
interpreters who are entitled to the name of thinkers, 
supplies us only with the general principles of moral 
judgments ; it is a branch of our reason, not of our 
sensitive faculty; and must be looked to for the 
abstract doctriqes of morality, not for perception of it 
in the concrete. The intuitive, no less than what 
maybe termed the inductive, school of ethics, insists 
on the necessity of general laws. They both agree 
that the morality of an individual action is not a 
question of direct perception, but of the application of 
a law to an individual case. They recognise also, to 
a great extent, the same moral laws ; but differ as to 
their evidence, and the source from which they derive, 
their authority. According to the one opinion, the 
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principles of morals are evident d priori, requiring 
nothing to command assent, except that the meaning 
of the terms be understood. According to the other 
doctrine, right and wrong, as well as truth and false¬ 
hood, are questions of observation and experience. 
But both hold equally that morality must be deduced 
from principles; and the intuitive school affirm as 
strongly as the inductive, that there is a science of 
morals. Yet they seldom attempt to make out a list 
of the d priori principles which are to serve as the 
premises of the science ; still more rarely do they 
make any effort to reduce those various principles to 
one first principle, or common ground of obligation. 
They either assume the ordinary precepts of morals as 
of d priori authority, or they lay down as the com¬ 
mon groundwork of those maxims, some generality 
much less obviously authoritative than the maxims 
themselves, and which has never succeeded in gaining 
popul6u: acceptance. Yet to support their pretensions 
there ought either to be some one fiindamental prin¬ 
ciple or law, at the root of all morality, or if there be 
several, there should be a determinate order of pre¬ 
cedence among them; and the one principle, or the 
rule for deciding between the various principles when 
they conflict, ought to be self-evident. 

To inquire how &r the bad effects of this deficiency 
have been mitigated in practice, or to what extent the 
moral beliefe of mankind have been vitiated or made 
uncertain- by the absence of any distmct recognition 
of an ultimate standard, would imply a complete 
survey and criticism of past and present ethical doc¬ 
trine. It would, however, be easy to show that 
whatever steadiness or consistency these moral beliefs 
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have attained, has been mainly due to the tacit in- 
flueneh of a standard not recognised. Although the 
non-existence of an acknowledged first principle has 
made ethics notjso much a guide as a consecration of 
men’s actual sentiments, still, as men’s sentiments, 
both of favour and of aversion, are greatly influenced 
by what they suppose to be the effects of things upon 
their happiness, the principle of utility, or as Bentham 
latterly called it, the greatest happiness principle, has 
had a large share in forming the moral doctrines even 
of those who most scornfully reject its authority. 
Nor is there any school of thought which refuses to 
admit that the influence of actions on happiness is a 
most material and even predominant consideration in 
many of the details of morals, however unwilling to 
acknowledge it as the fundamental principle of 
morality, and the source of moral obligation. I might 
go much further, and say that to all those h'priori mo¬ 
ralists who deem it necessary to argue at all, utilitarian 
arguments are indispensable. It is not my present 
purpose to criticise these thinkers; but I cannot help 
referring, for illustration, to a systematic treatise by 
one of the most illustrious of them, the Metaphysics of 
Ethics, by Kant. This remarkable man, whose system 
of thought will long remain one of the landmarks in 
the history of philosophical speeulation, does, in the 
treatise in question, lay down an universal first prin¬ 
ciple as the origin and ground of moral obligation; it 
is this:—‘ So act, that the rule on which thou actest 
would admit of being adopted as a law by all rational 
beings.’ But when he begins to deduce from this 
precept any of the actual duties of morality, he fails, 
almost grotesquely, to show that there would be any 
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contradiction, any logical (not to say physical) impos¬ 
sibility, in the adoption by all rational beings of the 
most outrageously immoral rules of conduct. All 
he shows is that the consequences of their universal 
adoption would be such as no one would choose to 
incur. 

On the present occasion, I shall, without further 
discussion of the other theories, attempt to contribute 
something towards theunderstanding and appreciation 
of the Utilitarian or Happiness theory, and towards 
such proof as it is susceptible of. It is evident that 
this cannot be proof in the ordinary and popular 
meaning of the term. Questions of ultimate ends are 
not amenable to direct proof. Whatever can be proved 
to be good, must be so by being shown to be a means 
to something admitted to be good without proof. The 
medical art is proved to be good, by its conducing to 
health; but how is it possible to prove that health is 
goodi The art of music is good, for the reason, 
among others, that it produces pleasure; but what 
proof is it possible to give that pleasure is good ? If, 
then, it is asserted that there is a comprehensive 
formula, including all things which are in themselves 
good, and that whatever else is good, is not so as an 
end, but as a mean, the formula may be accepted or 
rejected, but is not a subject of what is commonly 
understood by proof. We are not, however, to infer 
that its acceptance or rejection must depend on blind 
impulse, or arbitrary choice. There is a larger meaning 
.of the word proof, in which this question is as amen¬ 
able to it as any other of the disputed questions of 
philosophy. The subject is within the cognizance of 
the rational faculty; and neither does that foculty 
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deal with it solely in the way of intuition. Conside¬ 
rations may be presented capable of determining the 
intellect either to give or withhold its assent to the 
doctrine; and this is equivalent to proof. 

We shall examine presently of what nature are 
these considerations ; in what manner they apply to 
the case, and what rational grounds, therefore, can be 
given for accepting or rejecting the utilitarian formula. 
But it is a prehminaiy condition of rational accept¬ 
ance or rejection, that the formula should be correctly 
understood. I believe that the very imperfect notion 
ordinarily formed of its meaning, is the chief obstacle 
which impedes its reception; and that could it be 
cleared, even from only the grosser misconceptions, 
the question would be greatly simplified, and a large 
proportion of its difficulties removed. Before, there¬ 
fore, I attempt to enter into the philosophical grounds 
which can be given for assenting to the utilitarian 
standard, I shall offer some illustrations of the doctrine 
itself; with the view of showing more clearly what it 
is, distioguishing it firom what it is not, and disposing 
of such of the practical objections to it as either 
originate in, or are closely connected with, mistaken 
interpretations of its meaning. Having thus pre¬ 
pared the ground, 1 shall afterwards endeavour to 
throw such light as I can upon the question, con¬ 
sidered as one of philosophical theory. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WHAT UTILITARIANISM IS. • 

A PASSING remark is all that needs be given to 
the ignorant blunder of supposing that those 
who stand up for utility as the test of right and wrong, 
use the term in that restricted and merely colloquial 
sense in which utility is opposed to pleasure. An 
apology is due to the philosophical opponents of 
utilitarianism, for even the momentaiy appearance of 
confounding them with any one capable of so absurd 
a misconception; which is the more extraordinary, 
inasmuch as the contrary accusation, of referring 
everything to pleasure, and that tocw in its grossest 
form, is another of the common charges against uti¬ 
litarianism : and, as has been pointedly remarked 
by an able writer, the same sort of persons, and often 
the very same persons, denounce the theory “ as im¬ 
practicably dry when the word utility precedes the 
word pleasure, and as too practicably voluptuous when 
the word pleasure precedes the word utility.” Those 
who know anything about the matter are aware that 
every writer, from Epicurus to Bentham, who main¬ 
tained the theory of utility, meant by it, not some¬ 
thing to be contradistinguished from pleasure, but 
pleasure itself, together with exemption from pa-in ; 
and instead of opposing the useful to the agreeable or 
the ornamental, have always declared that the useful 
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means these, among other things. Yet the common 
herd, including the herd of writers, not only in news¬ 
papers and periodicals, but in books of weight and 
pretension, are perpetually falling into this shallow 
mistake. Having caught up the word utilitarian, 
while knowing nothing whatever about it but its 
sound, they habitually express by it the rejection, or 
the neglect, of pleasure in some of its forms; of 
beauty, of ornament, or of amusement. Nor is the 
term thus ignorantly misapplied solely in disparage¬ 
ment, but occasionally in compliment; as though it 
implied superiority to frivolity and the mere pleasures 
of the moment. And this perverted use is the only 
one in which the word is popularly known, and the 
one from which the new generation are acquiring 
their sole notion of its meaning. Those who intro¬ 
duced the word, but who had for many years discon¬ 
tinued it as a distinctive appellation, may well feel 
themselves called upon to resume it, if by doing so 
they can hope to contribute anything towards rescuing 
it from this utter degradation.* 

The creed which accepts as the foundation of morals. 
Utility, or the Greatest Happiness Principle, holds 
that actions are right in proportion as they tend to 
promote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the 

* The author of this essaj has reason for believing himself to be 
the first person who brought the word utilitarian into use. He did 
not invent it, but adopted it from a passing expression in Mr. Galt’s 
AwnaU of the Farish, After using it as a designation for several 
years, he and others abandoned it from a growing dislike to anything 
resembling a badge or watchword of sectarian distinction. But as 
a name for one single opinion, not a set of opinions—^to denote the 
recognition of utility as a standard, not any particular way of ap¬ 
plying it—the term supplies a want in the language, and offers, in 
many cases, a convenient mode of avoiding tiresome circumlocution. 
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reverse of happiness. By happiness is intended plea* 
sure, and the abseuce of pain; by unhappiness, pain, 
and the privation of pleasure. To give a clear view 
of the moral standard set up by the theory, much 
more requires to be said; in particular, what things 
it includes in the ideas of pain and pleasure; and to 
what extent this is left an open question. But these 
supplementaiy explanations do not affect the theory 
of life on which this theory of morality is grounded— 
namely, that pleasure, and freedom from pain, are the 
only things desirable as ends; and that all desirable 
things (which are as numerous in the utilitarian as in 
any other scheme) are desirable either for the pleasure 
inherent in themselves, or as means to the promotion 
of pleasure and the prevention of pain. 

Now, such a theory of life excites in many minds, 
and among them in some of the most estimable in 
feeling and purpose, inveterate dislike. To suppose 
that life has (as they express it) no higher end than 
pleasure—^no better and nobler object of desire and 
pursuit—^they designate as utterly mean and grovel¬ 
ling ; as a doctrine worthy only of swine, to whom 
the followers of Epicimus were, at a very early period, 
contemptuously likened; and modem holders of the 
doctrine are occasionally made the subject of equally 
polite comparisons by its German, Frepch, and English 
assailants. 

When thus attacked, the Epicureans have always 
answered, that it is not they, but their accusers, who 
represent human nature in a degrading light; since 
the accusation supposes human beings to be capable of 
no pleasures except those of which swine are capable. 
If this supposition were true, the charge could not be 
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gaini^d, but would then be no longer an imputation: 
for if the sources of pleasure were precisely the same 
to human beings and to swine, the rule of life which 
is good enough for the one would be good enough for 
the other. The comparison of the Epicurean life to 
that of beasts is felt as degrading, precisely because a 
beast’s pleasures do not satisfy a human being’s con¬ 
ceptions of‘happiness. Human beings have faculties 
more elevated than the animal appetites, and when 
once made conscious of them, do not regard anything 
as happiness which does not include their gratification. 
I do not, indeed, consider the Epicureans to have been 
by any means faultless in drawing out their scheme 
of consequences from the utilitarian principle. To do 
this in any sufficient manner, many Stoic, as well as 
Christian elements require to be included. But there 
is no known Epicurean theory of life which does not 
assign to the pleasures of the intellect, of the feelings 
and imagination, and of the moral sentiments, a much 
higher value as pleasures than to those of mere sensa¬ 
tion. It must be admitted, however, that utilitarian 
writers in general have placed the superiority of 
mental over bodily pleasures chiefly in the greater 
permanency, safety, uncostliness, &c., of the former— 
that is, in their circumstantial advantages rather than 
in their intrinsic nature. And on all these points 
utilitarians have fully proved their case; but they 
might have taken the other, and, as it may be called, 
higher ground, with entire consistency. It is quite 
compatible with the principle of utility to recognise 
the fact, that some hinds of pleasure are more desirable 
and more valuable than others. It would be absurd 
that while, in estimating all other things, quality is 
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considered as well as quantity, tlie estimation of plea¬ 
sures should be supposed to depend on quantity alone. 

If I am asked, what I mean by difference of quality 
in pleasures, or what makes one pleasure more valuable 
than another, merely as a pleasure, except its being 
greater in amount, there is but one possible answer. 
Of two pleasures, if there be one to which all or almost 
all who have experience of both give a decided pre¬ 
ference, irrespective of any feeling of moral obligation 
to prefer it, that is the more desirable pleasure. If 
one of the two is, by those who are competently 
acquainted with both, placed so far above the other 
that they prefer it, even though knowing it to be at¬ 
tended with a greater amount of discontent, and would 
not resign it for any quantity of the other pleasure 
which their nature is capable of, we are justified in 
ascribing to the preferred enjoyment a superiority in 
quality, so far outweighing quantity as to render it, 
in comparison, of small account. • 

Now it is an unquestionable fact that those who 
are equally acquainted with, and equally capable of 
appreciating and enjoying, both, do give a most 
marked preference to the manner of existence which 
employs their higher faculties. Few human creatui^ 
would consent to be changed into any of the lower 
animals, for a promise of the fullest allowance of a 
beast’s pleasures; no intelligent human being would 
consent to be a fool, no instructed person wotdd be an 
ignoramus, no person of feeling and conscience would 
be selfish and base, even though they should be per¬ 
suaded that the fool, the dunce, or the rascal is better 
satisfied with his lot than they ore with theirs. They 
would not resign what they possess more than he, for 
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the most complete satis&ction of all the desires which 
they have in common with him. If they ever &ncy 
they would, it is only in cases of unhappiness so 
extreme, that to .escape from it they would exchange 
their lot for almost any other, however undesirable in 
their own eyes. A being of higher faculties requires 
more to make him happy, is capable probably of more 
acute suffering, and is certainly accessible to it at more 
points, than one of an inferior type; but in spite of 
these liabilities, he can never really wish to sink into 
what he feels to be a lower grade of existence. We 
may give what explanation we please of this unwilling¬ 
ness ; we may attribute it to pride, a name which is 
given indiscriminately to some of the most and to 
some of the least estimable feelings of which mankind 
are capable; we may refer it to the love of liberty and 
personal independence, an appeal to which was with 
the Stoics one of the most effective means for the in¬ 
culcation of it; to the love of power, or to the love of 
excitement, bo^h of which do really enter into and 
contribute to it: but its most appropriate appellation 
is a sense of dignity, which all human beings possess 
in one form or other, and in some, though by no means 
in exact, proportion to their higher faculties, and 
which is so ess&ntial a part of the happiness of those 
in whom it is strong, that nothing which condicts 
with it could be, otherwise than, momentarily, an 
object of desire to them. Whoever supposes that this 
preference takes place at a sacrifice of happiness—^that 
the superior being, in anything like equal circum¬ 
stances, is not happier than the inferior—confounds 
the two very different ideas, of happiness, and content. 
It is indisputable that the being whose capacities of 
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enjoyment axe low, has the greatest ichance of having 
them hilly satisfied ; and a highly-endowed being will 
always feel that any happiness which he can look for, 
as the world is constituted, is imperfect. But he can 
learn to bear its imperfections, if they are at all bear¬ 
able ; and they will not make him envy the being 
who is indeed unconscious of the imperfections, but 
only because he feels not at all the good which those 
imperfections qualify. It is better to be a human 
being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied; better .to be 
Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied. And if the 
fool, or the pig, is of a different opinion, it is because 
they only know their own side of the question. The 
other party to the comparison knows both sides. 

It may be objected, that many who are capable of 
the higher pleasures, occasionally, under the influence 
of temptation, postpone them to the lower. But this 
is quite compatible with a full appreciation of the in¬ 
trinsic superiority of the higher. Men often, from 
mfirmity of character, make their election for the 
nearer good, though they know it to be the less 
valuable; and this no less when the choice is between 
two bodily pleasures, than when it is between bodily 
and mental. They pursue sensual indulgences to the 
injury of health, though perfectly aware that health 
is the greater good. It may be further objected, that 
many who begin with youthful enthusiasm for every¬ 
thing noble, as they advance in years sink into indo¬ 
lence and selfishness. But I do not believe that those 
who undergo this very common change, voluntarily 
choose the lower description of pleasures in preference 
to the higher. I believe that before they devote 
themselves exclusively to the one, they have already 
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become incapable of the other. Capacity for the 
nobler feelings is in most natures a very tender plant, 
easily killed, not only by hostile influences, but by 
mere want of sustenance; and in the majority of 
young persons it speedily dies away if the occupations 
to which their position in life has devoted them, and 
the society into which it has thrown them, are not 
favourable to keeping that higher capacity in exercise. 
Men lose their high aspirations as they lose their in¬ 
tellectual tastes, because they have not time or oppor¬ 
tunity for indulging them; and they addict themselves 
to inferior pleasures, not because they deliberately 
prefer them, but because they are either the only ones 
to which they have access, or the only ones which 
they are any longer capable of enjoying. It may be 
questioned whether any one who has remained equally 
susceptible to both classes of pleasures, ever know¬ 
ingly and calmly preferred the lower; though many, 
in all ages, have broken down in an inefiectual 
attempt to coihbine both. 

From this verdict of the only competent judges, I 
apprehend there can be no appeal. On a question 
wHch is the best worth having of two pleasures, or 
which of two modes of existence is the most grateful 
to the feelings, apart from its moral attributes and 
from its consequences, the judgment of those who 
are qualified by knowledge of both, or, if they differ, 
that of the majority among them, must be admitted 
as final. And there needs be the less hesitation to 
accept this judgment respecting the quality of plea¬ 
sures, since there is no other tribunal to be referred 
to even on the question of quantity. What means 
are there of determining which is the acutest of two 
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pains, or the intensest of two pleasurable sensations, 
except the general sufErage of those who are familiar 
with both ? Neither pains nor pleasures are homo¬ 
geneous, and paiu is always heterogeneous with 
pleasure. What is there to decide whether a par¬ 
ticular pleasure is worth purchasing at the cost of a 
particular pain, except the feelings and judgment of 
the experienced 1 When, therefore, those feelings 
and judgment declare the pleasures derived from the 
higher faculties to be preferable in hind, apart from 
the question of intensity, to those of which the 
animal nature, disjoined from the higher faculties, is 
susceptible, they are entitled on this subject to the 
same regard. 

I have dwelt on this point, as being a necessary 
part of a perfectly just conception of Utility or 
Happiness, considered as tlie directive rule of human 
conduct. But it is by no means an indispensable con¬ 
dition to the acceptance of the utilitarian standard; 
for that standard is not the agentV own greatest 
happiness, but the greatest amount of happiness 
altogether; and if it may possibly be doubted whether 
a noble character is always the happier for its noble¬ 
ness, there can be no doubt that it makes other 
people happier, and that the world in general is 
immensely a gainer by it. Utilitarianism, therefore, 
could only attain its end by the general cultivation 
of nobleness of character, even if each individual 
were only benefited by the nobleness of others, and 
his own, so far ^ happiness is concerned, were a 
sheer deduction from the benefit. But the bare 
enunciation of such an absurdity as this last, renders 
refutation superfluous. 
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According to the Greatest Happiness Principle, 
as above explained, the ultunate end, with reference 
to and for the sake of which all other things are 
desirable (whether we are considering our own good 
or that of other people), is an existence exempt as 
far as possible from pain, and as rich as possible in 
enjoyments, both in point of quantity and quality; 
the test of quality, and the rule for measuring it 
against quantity, being the preference felt by those 
who, in their opportunities of experience, to which 
must be added their habits of self-consciousness and 
self-observation, are best furnished with the means of 
comparison. This, being, according to the utilitarian 
opinion, the end of human action, is necessarily also 
the standard of morality; which may accordingly be 
defined, the rules and precepts for human conduct, 
by the observance of which an existence such as has 
been described might be, to the greatest extent 
possible, secur^ to all mankind; and not to them 
only, but, so far as the nature of things admits, to 
the whole sentient creation. 

Against this doctrine, however, rises another 
class of objectors, who say that happiness, in any 
form, cannot be the rational purpose of human life 
and action; because, in the first place, it is unattain¬ 
able : and they contemptuously ask. What right hast 
thou to be happy ? a question which Mr. Carlyle 
clenches by the addition, What right, a short time 
ago, hadst thou even to he f Next, they say, that 
men can do toithout happiness; that all noble human 
beings have felt this, and could not have become 
noble but by learning the lesson of Entsagen, or 
renunciation: which lesson, thoroughly learnt and 

B 
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submitted to, they affirm to be the. beginning and 
necessary condition of all virtue. 

The first of these objections would go to the root of 
the matter were it well founded; for if no happiness 
is to be had at all by human beings, the attainment 
of it cannot be the end of morality, or of any rational 
conduct. Though, even in that case, something 
might still be said for the utilitarian theory; since 
utility includes not solely the pursuit of happiness, 
but the prevention or mitigation of unhappiness; and 
if the former aim be chimerical, there will be all the 
greater scope and more imperative need for the latter, 
so long at least as mankind think fit to live, and 
do not take refuge in the simultaneous act of suicide 
recommended under certain conditions by Novalis. 
When, however, it is thus positively asserted to be 
impossible that human life should be happy, the 
assertion, if not something like a verbal quibble, is 
at least an exaggeration. If by happiness be meant 
a continuity of highly pleasurable excitement, it is 
evident enough that this is impossible. A state of 
exalted pleasure lasts only moments, or in some 
cases, and with some intermissions, hours or days, 
and is the occasional brilliant Hash of enjoyment, not 
its permanent and steady fiame. Of this the philo¬ 
sophers who have taught that happiness is the end of 
life were as fully aware as those who taunt them. 
The happiness which they meant was not a life of 
rapture; but moments of such, in an existence made 
up of few and transitory pains, many and various plea¬ 
sures, with a decided predominance of the active over 
the passive, and having as the foundation of the whole, 
not to expect more from life than it is capable of 
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bestowing. A life thus composed, to those who have 
been fortunate enough to obtain it, has always 
appeared worthy of the name of happiness. And 
such an existence is even now the lot of many, 
during some considerable portion of their lives. The 
present wretched education, and wretched social 
arrangements, are the only real hindrance to its 
being attainable by almost all. 

The objectors perhaps may doubt whether human 
beings, if taught to consider happiness as the end of 
life, would be, satisfied with such a moderate share of 
it. But great numbers of mankind have been satis¬ 
fied with much less. The main constituents of a 
satisfied life appear to be two, either of which by 
itself is often found suflicient for the purpose: tran¬ 
quillity, and excitement. With much tranquillity, 
many find that they can be content with very little 
pleasure: with much excitement, many can reconcile 
themselves to a considerable quantity of pain. There 
is assuredly no mherent impossibility in enabling even 
the mass of mankind to unite both; since the two are 
so far from being incompatible that they are in natural 
alliance, the prolongation of either being a preparation 
for, and exciting a wish for, the other. It is only 
those in whom indolence amounts to a vice, that do 
not desire excitement after an interval of repose ; it is 
only those in whom the need of excitement is a disease, 
that feel the tranquillity which follows excitement 
dull and insipid, instead of pleasurable in direct pro¬ 
portion to the excitement which preceded it. When 
people who are tolerably fortunate in their outward 
lot do not. find in life sufficient enjoyment to make it 
valuable to them, the cause generally is, caring for 
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nobody but themselves. To those who have neither 
public nor private affections, the excitements of life 
are much curtailed, and in any case dwindle in value 
as the time approaches when all selfish interests must 
be terminated by death: while those who leave after 
them objects of personal affection, and especially those 
who have also cultivated a fellow-feeling with the 
collective interests of mankind, retain as lively an in¬ 
terest in life on the eve of death as in the vigour of 
youth and health. Next to selfishness, the principal 
cause which makes life unsatisf^tory, is want of 
mental cultivation. A cultivated mind—I do not 
mean that of a philosopher, but any mind to which 
the fountains of knowledge have been opened, and 
which has been taught, in any tolerable degree, to 
exercise its faculties—^finds sources of inexhaustible 
interest in all that surrounds it; in the objects of 
nature, the achievements of art, the imaginations of 
poetry, the incidents of history, the ways of mankind 
past and present, and their prospects in the future. 
It is possible, indeed, to become indifferent to all this, 
and that too without having exhausted a thousandth 
part of it; but only when one has had from the 
beginning no moral or human interest in these things, 
and has sought in them only the gratification of 
curiosity. 

Now there is absolutely no reason in the nature of 
things why an amount of mental culture sufficient to 
give an inteUigent interest in these objects of contem¬ 
plation, should not be the inheritance of every one 
bom in a civilised country. As little is there an in¬ 
herent necessity that any human being should be a 
eelfiish egotist, devoid of every feeling or care but those 
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whicb. centre in bis own miserable individuality. Some- 
tbing &r superior to tbis is sufficiently common even 
now, to give ample earnest of wbat tbe human species 
may be made. Genuine private affections, and a sin¬ 
cere interest in tbe public good, are possible, tbougb 
in unequal degrees, to every rightly brought up human 
being. In a world in whicb there is so much to inter¬ 
est, so much to enjoy, and so much also to correct 
and improve, evSry one who has tbis moderate amount 
of moral and intellectual requisites is capable of an 
existence which may be called enviable; and unless 
such a person, through bad laws, or subjection to the 
will of others, is denied the liberty to use the sources 
of happiness within his reach, he will not fail to find 
this enviable existence, if he escape the positive evils 
of life, the great sources of physical and mental suf¬ 
fering—such as indigence, disease, and the unkind¬ 
ness, worthlessness, or premature loss of objects of 
affection. The main stress of the problem lies, there¬ 
fore, in the contest with these calamities, from which 
it is a rare good fortune entirely to escape; which, as 
things now are cannot be obviated, and often cannot 
be in any material degree mitigated. Yet no one 
whose opinion deserves a moment’s consideration can 
doubt that most of the great positive evils of the 
world are in themselves removable, and will, if human 
affairs continue to improve, be in the end reduced 
within iiarrow limits. Poverty, in any sense implying 
suffering, may be completely extinguished by the 
wisdom of society, combined with the good sense and 
providence of individuals. Even that most intractable 
of enemies, disease, may be indefinitely reduced in 
dimensions by good physical and moral education, 
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and proper control of noxious influences; while the 
progress of science holds out a promise for the fiiture 
of still more direct conquests over this detestable foe. 
And every advance in that direction relieves us from 
some, not only of the chances which cut short our 
own lives, but, what concerns us stiU more, which 
deprives us of those in whom our happiness is wi’apt 
up. As for vicissitudes of fortune, and other dis¬ 
appointments connected with worldly circumstances, 
these are principally the effect either of gross impru¬ 
dence, of ill-regulated desires, or of bad or imperfect 
social institutions. All the grand sources, in short, 
of human suffering are in a great degree, many of 
them almost entirely, conquerable by human care and 
effort; and though their removal is grievously slow— 
though a long succession of generations will perish in 
the breach before the conquest is completed, and this 
world becomes all that, if will and knowledge were 
not wanting, it might easily be made—^yet every 
mind sufficiently intelligent and generous to bear a 
part, however small and imconspicuous, in the endea¬ 
vour, will draw a noble enjoyment from the contest 
itself, which he would not for any bribe in the form 
of selfish indulgence consent to be without. 

And this leads to the true estimation of what is 
said by the objectors concerning the possibility, and 
the obligation, of learning to do without happiness. 
Unquestionably it is possible to do without happiness; 
it is done involuntarily by nineteen-twentieths of 
mankind, even in those parts of our present world 
which are least deep in barbarism; and it often has 
to be done voluntarily by the hero or the martyr, for 
the sake of something which he prizes more than his 
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individual happiness. But this something, what is 
it, unless the happiness of others, or some of the 
requisites of happiness ? It is noble to be capable of 
resigning entirely" one’s own portion of happiness, or 
chances of it: but, afber all, this self-sacrifice must be 
for some end; it is not its own end; and if we are 
told that its end is not happiness, but virtue, which 
is better than happiness, I ask, would the sacrifice be 
made if the hero or martyr did not believe that it 
would earn for others immunity from similar sacri¬ 
fices 1 . Would it be made, if he thought that his 
renunciation of happiness for himself would produce 
no fruit for any of his fellow creatures, but to make 
their lot like his, and place them also in the condition 
of persons who have renounced happiness ? All honour 
to those who can abnegate for themselves the personal 
enjoyment of life, when by such renunciation they 
contribute worthily to increase the amount of happi¬ 
ness in the wojld; but he who does it, or professes to 
do it, for any other purpose, is no more deserving of 
admiration than the ascetic mounted on his pillar. 
He may be an inspiriting proof of what men can do, 
but assuredly not an example of what they should. 

Though it is only in a very imperfect state of the 
world’s arrangements that any one can best serve the 
happiness of others by the absolute sacrifice of his 
own, yet so long as the world is in that imperfect 
state, I fully acknowledge that the readiness to make 
such a sacrifice is the highest virtue which can be 
found in man. I will add, that in this condition of 
the world, paradoxical as the assertion may be, the 
conscious ability to do without happiness gives the 
best prospect of realising such happiness as is attain- 
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able. For nothing except that consciousness can 
raise a person above the chances of life, by making 
him feel that, let fate and fortune do their worst, they 
have not power to subdue him; which, once felt, frees 
him from excess of anxiety concerning the evils of 
life, and enables him, like many a Stoic in the worst 
times of the Homan Empire, to cultivate in tranquil¬ 
lity the sources of satisfaction accessible to him, with¬ 
out concerning himself about the uncertainty of their 
duration, any more than about their inevitable end. 

Meanwhile, let utilitarians never cease claim the 
morality of self-devotion as a possession which belongs 
by as good a right to them, as either to the Stoic or 
to the Transcendentalist. The utilitarian morality 
does recognise in human beings the power of sacri¬ 
ficing their own greatest good for the good of others. 
It only refuses to admit that the sacrifice is itself a 
good. A sacrifice which does not increase, or tend to 
increase, the sum total of happiness, jit considers as 
wasted. The only self-renunciation which it applauds, 
is devotion to the happiness, or to some of the means 
of happiness, of others; either of mankind collec¬ 
tively, or of individuals within the limits imposed by 
the collective interests of mankind. 

I must again repeat, what the assailants of utili¬ 
tarianism seldom have the justice to acknowledge, that 
the happiness which forms the utilitarian standard of 
what is right in conduct, is not the agent’s own hap¬ 
piness, but that of all concerned. As between his 
own happiness and that of others, utilitarianism re¬ 
quires him to be as strictly impartial as a disinterested 
and benevolent spectator. In the golden rule of Jesus 
of Nazareth, we read the complete spirit of the ethics 
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of utility. To do as one would be done by, and to 
love one’s neighbour as oneself, constitute the ideal 
perfection of utilitarian morality. As the means of 
making the nearest approach to this ideal, utility 
would enjoin, first, that laws and social arrangements 
should place the happiness, or (as speaking practically 
it may be called) the interest, of eveiy individual, as 
nearly as possible in harmony with the interest of the 
whole; and secondly, that education and opinion, 
which have so vast a power over human character, 
should so use’ that power as to establish in the mind 
of every individual an indissoluble association between 
his own happiness and the good of the whole; espe¬ 
cially between his own happiness and the practice of 
such modes of conduct, negative and positive, as regard 
for the universal happiness prescribes: so that not 
only he may be unable to conceive the possibility of 
happiness to himself, consistently with conduct opposed 
to the general good, but also that a direct impulse to 
promote the general good may be in every individual 
one of the habitual motives of action, and the senti¬ 
ments connected therewith may fiU a large and promi¬ 
nent place in every human being’s sentient existence. 
If the impugners of the utilitarian morality repre¬ 
sented it to their own minds in this its true character, 
I know not what recommendation possessed by any 
other morality they could possibly affirm to be wanting 
to it: what more beautiful or more exalted develop¬ 
ments of human nature any other ethical system can 
be supposed to foster, or what springs of action, not 
accessible to the utilitarian, such systems rely on for 
giving effect to their mandates. 

The objectors to utilitarianism cannot always, be 
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chaiged with representing it in a discreditable light. 
On the contrary, those among them who entertain 
anything like a just idea of its disinterested character, 
sometimes find fiiult with its standard as being too 
high for humanity. They say it is exacting too much 
to require that people shall always act from the in* 
ducement of promoting the general interests of society. 
But this is to mistake the very meaning of a standard 
of morals, and to confound the rule of action with the 
motive of it. It is the business of ethics to tell us 
what are our duties, or by what test we may knovr 
them; but no system of ethics requires that the sole 
motive of all we do shall be a feeling of duty; on the 
contrary, ninety-nine hundredths of all our actions 
are done from other motives, and rightly so done, if 
the rule of duty does not condemn them. It is the 
more unjust to utilitarianism that this particular mis¬ 
apprehension should be made a ground of objection 
to it, inasmuch as utiliterian moralists have gone 
beyond almost all others in affirming that the motive 
has nothing to do with the morality of the action, 
though much with the worth of the agent. He who 
saves a fellow creature from drowning does what is 
morally right, whether his motive be duty, or the hope 
of being paid for his trouble: he who betrays the 
friend that trusts him, is guilty of a crime, even if his 
object be to serve another friend to whom he is under 
greater obligations.* But to speak only of actions 


* An opponent, whose intellectual and moral fairness it is a pleap 
sure to acknowledge (the Bey. J. Llewelyn Davies), has objected to 
this passage, saying, ** Surely the rightness or wrongness of saving a 
man from drowning does depend very much upon the motive with 
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done firom the motive of duty, and in direct obedience 
to principle: it is a misapprehension of the utilitarian 
mode of thought, to conceive it as implying that people 
should fix their minds upon so wide a generality as the 
world, or society at large. The great majority of good 
actions are intended, not for the benefit of the world, 
but for that of individuals, of which the good of the 
world is made up; and the thoughts of the most vir¬ 
tuous man need not on these occasions travel beyond 


whioH it is done. Suppose that a tyrant, when his enemy jumped 
into the sea to escape from him, saTed him from drowning simply in 
vorder that he might inflict upon him more exquisite tortures, would 
it tend to clearness to speak of that rescue as ‘a morally right 
action P * Or suppose again, according to one of the stock illustra* 
tions of ethical inquiries, that a man betrayed a trust received from 
a friend, because the discharge of it would fatally injure that friend 
himself or some one belonging to him, would utilitarianism compel 
one to call the betrayal * a crime ’ as much as if it had been done 
from the meanest motive P ’* 

I submit, that be «vho saves another from drowning in order to 
kill him by torture afierwards, does not differ only in motive from 
him who does the same thing from duty or benevolence; the act 
itself is different. The rescue of the man is, in the case supposed, 
only the necessary flrst step of an act far more atrocious than leaving 
him to drown would have been. Had Mr. Davies said, The right¬ 
ness or wrongness of saving a man from drowning does depend very 
much ”—^not upon the motive, but —** upon the mteniion^* no utilita¬ 
rian would have differed from him. Mr. Davies, by an oversight too 
common not to be quite venial, has in this case confounded the very 
different ideas of Motive and Intention, There is no point which 
utilitarian thinkers (and Bentham pre-eminently) have taken more 
pains to illustrate than this. The morality of the action depends 
entirely upon the intention—that is, upon what the agent wills to do. 
But the motive, that is, the feeling which makes him will so to do, 
when it niakes no difference in the act, makes none in the morality: 
though it makes a great difference in our moral estimation of the 
agent, especially if it indicates a good or a bad habitual disposition 
—a bent of character from which useful, or from which hurtful 
actions are likely to arise. 
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the particular persons concerned, except so far as is 
necessary to assure himself that in benefiting them he 
is not violating the rights—^that is, the legitimate and 
authorized expectations—of any one else. The multi¬ 
plication of happiness is, according to the utilitarian 
ethics, the object of virtue: the occasions on which 
any person (except one in a thousand) has it in his 
power to do this on an extended scale, in other words, 
to be a public benefactor, are but exceptional; and on 
these occasions alone is he called on to consider public 
utility; in every other case, private utility, the interest 
or happiness of some few persons, is all he has to 
attend to. Those alone the influence of whose actions 
extends to society in general, need concern themselves 
habitually about so large an object. In the case of 
abstinences indeed—of things which people forbear to 
do, from moral considerations, though the consequences 
in the particular case might be beneficial—^it would 
be unworthy of an intelligent agent not to be con¬ 
sciously aware that the action is. of a class which, if 
practised generally, would be generally injurious, and 
that this is the ground of the obligation to abstain 
from it. The amount of regard for the public in¬ 
terest implied in this recognition, is no greater than 
is demanded by every system of morals; for they all 
enjoin to abstain from whatever is manifestly perni¬ 
cious to society. 

The same considerations dispose of another reproach 
against the doctrine of utility, founded on a still 
grosser misconception of the purpose of a standard of 
morality, and of the very meaning of the words right 
and wrong. It is often affirmed that utilitarianism 
renders men cold and unsympathizing; that it chills 
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their moral feelings towards individuals; that it makes 
them regard only the dry and hard consideration of 
the consequences of actions, not taking into their 
moral estimate ther qualities from which those actions 
emanate. If the assertion means that they do not 
allowtheir judgment respecting the rightness or wrong¬ 
ness of an action to be influenced by their opinion of 
the qualities of the person who does it, this is a com¬ 
plaint not against utilitarianism, but against having 
any standard of morality at all; for certainly no known 
ethical standard d^ides an action to be good or bad 
because it is done by a good or a bad man, still less 
because done by an amiable, a brave, or a benevolent 
man, or the contrary. These considerations are rele¬ 
vant, not to the estimation of actions, but of persons; 
and there is nothing in the utilitarian theory inconsis¬ 
tent with the fact that there are other things which 
interest us in persons besides the rightness and wrong¬ 
ness of their actions. The Stoics, indeed, with the 
paradoxical misuse of language which was part of their 
system, and by which they strove to raise themselves 
above all concern about anything but virtue, were fond 
of saying that he who has that has everything; that 
he, and only he, is rich, is beautiful, is a king. But 
no claim of this description is made for the virtuous 
man by the utilitarian doctrine. Utilitarians are quite 
aware that there are other desirable possessions and 
qualities besides virtue, and are perfectly willing to 
allow to all of them their full worth. They are also 
aware that a right action does not necessarily indicate 
a virtuous character, and that actions which are blame- 
able often proceed from qualities entitled to praise. 
When this is apparent in any particular case, it modi- 
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flea their estimation, not certainly of the act, but of 
the agent. I grant that they are, notwithstanding, of 
opinion, that in the long run the best proof of a good 
character is good actions; and resolutely refuse to 
consider any mental disposition as good, of which 
the predominant tendency is to produce bad conduct. 
This makes them unpopular with many people; but 
it is an unpopularity which they must share with 
every one who regards the distinction between right 
and wrong in a serious light; and the. reproach is 
not one which a conscientious utilitarian need be 
anxious to repel. 

If no more be meant by the objection than that 
many utilitarians look on the morality of actions, as 
measured by the utilitarian standard, with too exclu¬ 
sive a regard, and do not lay sufficient stress upon the 
other beauties of character which go towards making 
a human being loveable or admirable, this may be ad¬ 
mitted. Utilitarians who have cultivated their moral 
feelings, but not their sympathies nor their artistic 
perceptions, do fall into this mistake; and so do all 
other moralists under the same conditions. What 
can be said in excuse for other moralists is equally 
available for them, namely, that if there is to be 
any error, it is better that it should be on that side. 
As a matter of fact, we may affirm that among utili¬ 
tarians as among adherents of other systems, there is 
eveiy imaginable degree of rigidity and of laxity in 
the application of their standard: some are even puri¬ 
tanically rigorous, while others are as indulgent as 
can possibly be desired by sinner or by sentimentalist. 
But on the whole, a doctrine which brings prominently 
forward the interest that mankind have in the re- 
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pression and prevention of conduct which violates the 
moral law is likely to be inferior to no other in turning 
the sanctions of opinion against such violations. It 
is true, the question, What does violate the moral 
law ? is one on which those who recognise different 
standards of morality are likely now and then to 
differ. But difference of opinion on moral questions 
was not first introduced into the world by utili¬ 
tarianism, while that doctrine does supply, if not 
always an easy, at all events a tangible and intelli¬ 
gible mode of deciding such differences. 

It may not be superfluous to notice a few more of 
the common misapprehensions of utilitarian ethics, 
even those which are so obvious and gross that it 
might appear impossible for any person of candour 
and intelligence to fall into them: since persons, even 
of considerable mental endowments, often give them¬ 
selves so little trouble to understand the bearings of 
any opinion against which they entertain a prejudice, 
and men are in general so little conscious of this 
voluntary ignorance as a defect, that the vulgarest 
mbunderstandings of ethical doctpnes are continually 
met with in the deliberate writings of persons of the 
greatest pretensions both to high principle and to 
philosophy. We not uncommonly hear the doctrine 
of utility inveighed against as a godless doctrine. If it 
be necessary to say anything at all against so mere an 
assumption, we may say that the question depends 
upon what idea we have formed of the moral character 
of the Deity. If it be a true belief that God desires, 
above all things, the happiness of his creatures, and 
that this was his purpose in their creation, utility is 
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not only not a godless doctrine, but more profoundly 
reli^ous than any other. If it be meant that utili¬ 
tarianism does not recognise the revealed vnUl of God 
as the supreme law of morals, I answer, that an utili¬ 
tarian who believes in the perfect goodness andv/isdom 
of God, necessarily believes that whatever God has 
thought fit to reveal on the subject of morals, must 
fiilfil the requirements of utility in a supreme degree. 
But others besides utilitarians have been of opinion 
that the Christian revelation was intended, and is 
fitted, to inform the hearts and minds of mankind 
with a spirit which should enable them to find for 
themselves what is right, and incline them to do it 
when found, rather than to tell them, except in a very 
general way, what it is: and that we need a doctrine 
of ethics, carefully followed out, to interpret to us the 
will of God. Whether this opinion is correct or not, 
it is superfluous here to discuss; since whatever aid 
religion, either natural or revealed, can afford to ethical 
investigation, is as open to the utilitarian moralist as 
to any other. He can use it as the testimony of God 
to the usefulness or hurtfulness of any given course of 
action, by as good a right as others can use it for the 
indication of a transcendental law, having no con¬ 
nection with usefulness or with happiness. 

Again, Utility is often summarily stigmatized as an 
immoral doctrine by giving it the name of Expediency, 
and taking advantage of the popular use of that term 
to contrast it with Principle. But the Expedient, in 
the sense in which it is opposed to the Bight, gene¬ 
rally means that which is expedient for the particular 
interest of the agent himself; when a minister 
sacrifices the interest of his countiy to keep himself 
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in place. When it means anything better than this, 
it means that which is expedient for some immediate 
object, some temporary purpose, but which violates a 
rule whose observance is expedient in a much higher 
degree. The Expedient, in this sense, instead of being 
the same thing with the useful, is a branch of the 
hurtful. Thus, it would often be expedient, for the 
purpose of getting over some momentary embarrass¬ 
ment, or attaining some object immediately useful to 
ourselves or others, to tell a lie. But inasmuch as 
the cultivation in ourselves of a sensitive feeling on 
the subject of veracity,, is one of the most useful, and 
the enfeeblement of that feeling one of the most 
hurtful, things to which our conduct can be instru¬ 
mental; and inasmuch as any, even unintentional, 
deviation from truth, does that much towards weaken¬ 
ing the trustworthiness of human assertion, which is 
not only the principal support of all present social 
well-being, but ^the insufficiency of which does more 
than any one thing that can be named to keep back 
civilisation, virtue, everything on which human hap¬ 
piness on the largest scale depends; we feel that the 
violation, for a present advantage, of a rule of such 
transcendent expediency, is not expedient, and that 
he who, for the sake of a convenience to himself or 
to some other individual, does what depends on him 
to deprive mankind of the good, and inflict upon them 
the evil, involved in the greater or less reliance which 
they can place in each other’s word, acts the part of one 
of their worst enemies. Yet that even this rule, sacred 
as it is, admits of possible exceptions, is acknowledged 
by all moralists; the chief of which is when the with¬ 
holding of some &ct (as of information from a male- 
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fsMjtor, or of bad news from a person dangerously ill) 
would preserve some one (especially a person other 
than oneself) from great and unmerited evil, and when 
the withhol^ng can only be effected by denial. But 
in order that the exception may not extend itself 
beyond the need, and may have the least possible 
effect in weakening reliance on veracity, it ought to 
be recognised, and, if possible, its limits defined; and 
if the principle of utility is good for anything, it 
must be good for weighing these conflicting utilities 
against one another, and marking out the region 
within which one or the other preponderates. 

Again, defenders of utility often find themselves 
called upon to reply to such objections as this—that 
there is not time, previous to action, for calculating 
and weighing the effects of any line of conduct on 
the general happiness. This is exactly as if any one 
were to say that it is impossible to guide our conduct 
by Christianity, because there is not time, on every 
occasion on which anything has to be done, to read 
through the Old and New Testaments. The answer 
to the objection is, that there has been ample time, 
namely, the whole past duration of the human species. 
During all that time mankind have been learning by 
experience the tendencies of actions; on which expe¬ 
rience all the prudence, as well as all the morality of 
life, is dependent. People talk as if the commence¬ 
ment of this course of experience had hitherto been 
put off, and as if, at the moment when some man feels 
tempted to meddle with the property or life of another, 
he had to begin considering for the first time whether 
murder and theft are injurious to human happiness. 
Even then I do not think that be would ^d the 
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question very puzzling; but, at all events, the matter 
is now done to his htmd. It is truly a whimsical 
supposition, that if mankind were agreed in consider.* 
ing utility to be the test of morality, they would 
remain without any agreement as to what is useful, 
and would take no measures for having their notions 
on the subject taught to the young, and enforced by 
law and opinion. There is no difficulty in proving 
any ethical standard whatever to work ill, if we sup¬ 
pose universal idiocy to be conjoined with it, but on 
any hypothesis short of that, mankind must by this 
time have acquired positive beliefs as to the effects 
of some actions on their happiness; and the belieffi 
which have thus come down are the rules of morality 
for the multitude, and for the philosopher until he 
has succeeded in finding better. That philosophers 
might easily do this, even now, on many subjects; 
that the received code of ethics is by no means of 
divine right; and that mankind have still much to 
learn as to the effects of actions on the general happi¬ 
ness, I admit, or rather, earnestly maintain. The 
corollaries from the principle of utility, like the pre¬ 
cepts of every practical art, admit of indefinite im¬ 
provement, and, in a progressive state of the human 
mind, their improvement is perpetually going on. 
But to consider the rul^ of morality as improvable, 
is one thing; to pass over the intermediate generali¬ 
sations entirely, and endeavour to test each individual 
action directly by the first principle, is another. It 
is a strange notion that the acknowledgment of a 
first principle is inconsistent with the admission of 
secondary ones. To inform a traveller respecting the 
place of his ultimate destination, is not to forbid the 
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use of land-marks and direction-posts on the way. 
The proposition that happiness is the end and aim of 
morality, does not mean that no road ought to be 
laid down to that goal, or that persons going thither 
should not be advised to take one direction rather 
than another. Men really ought to leave off talking 
a kind of nonsense on this subject, which they would 
neither talk nor listen to on other matters of practical 
concernment. Nobody argues that the art of naviga¬ 
tion is not founded on astronomy, because sailors can¬ 
not wait to calculate the Nautical Almanack. Being 
rational creatures, they go to sea with it ready calcu¬ 
lated ; and all rational creatures go out upon the sea 
of life with their minds made up on the common 
questions of right and wrong, as well as on many of 
the far more difficult questions of wise and foolish. 
‘And this, as long as foresight is a human quality, it is 
to be presumed they will continue to do. Whatever 
we adopt as the fundamental principle,of morality, we 
-require subordinate principles to apply it by: the im¬ 
possibility of doing without them, being common to 
all systems, can afford no argument against any one 
in particular: but gravely to argue as if no such 
secondary principles could be had, and as if mankind 
had remained till now; and always must remain, 
without drawing any general conclusions from the 
experience of human life, is as high a pitch, I think, 
as absurdity has ever reached in philosophical con¬ 
troversy. 

The remainder of the stock arguments against 
utilitarianism mostly consist in laying to its charge 
the common mfirmities • of hunaan nature, and the 
general difficultim which embarrass conscientious 
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peraoiiB in shaping their course through life. We are 
told that an utilitarian will be apt to make his own 
particular case an exception to moral rules, and, when 
under temptation, will see an utility in the breach 
of a rule, greater than he will see in its observance. 
But is utility the only creed which is able to furnish 
us with excuses for evil doing, and means of cheating 
our own conscience ? They are afforded in abundance 
by all doctrines which recognise as a fact in morals 
the existence of conflicting considerations; which all 
doctrines do, that have been believed by sane persons. 
It is not the fault of any creed, but of the complicated 
nature of human affairs, that rules of conduct cannot 
be so framed as to require no exceptions, and that 
hardly any kind of action can safely be laid down 
as either always obligatory or always condemnable. 
There is no ethical creed which does not temper the 
rigidity of its laws, by giving a certain latitude, under 
the moral responsibility of the agent, for accommoda¬ 
tion to peculiarities of circumstances; and under every 
creed, at the opening thus made, self-deception and 
dishonest casuistry get in. There exists no moral 
system under which there do "not arise unequivocal 
oases of conflicting obligation. These are the real 
difficulties, the knotty points both in the theory of 
ethics, and in the conscientious guidance of personal 
conduct. They are overcome practically with greater 
or with less success according to the intellect and 
virtue of the individual; but it can hardly be pre¬ 
tended that any one will be the less qualifled for 
dealing with them, from possessing an ultimate 
standard to which conflicting rights and duties can 
be referred. If utility is the ultimate source of moral 
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obligations, utility may be invoked to decide between 
them when their demands are incompatible. Though 
the application of the standard may be difficult, it is 
better than none at all: while in other systems, the 
moral laws all claiming independent authority, there 
is no common umpire entitled to interfere between 
them; their claims to precedence one over another 
rest on little better than sophistry, and unless deter¬ 
mined, as they generally are, by the unacknowledged 
influence of considerations of utility, afford a free 
scope for the action of personal desires and partiali¬ 
ties. We must remember that only in these cases of 
conflict between secondary principles is it requisite 
that first principles should be appealed to. There is 
no case of moral obligation in which some secondary 
principle is not involved; and if only one, there can 
seldom be any real doubt which one it is, in the 
mind of any person by whom the principle itself is 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE ULTIMATE SANCTION OP THE PBINCIPLB OF 

UTILITY. 

T he question is often asked, and properly so, in 
regard to any supposed moral standard—What 
is its sanction ? what are the motives to obey it ? or 
more specifically, what is the source of its obligation ? 
whence does it derive its binding force ? It is a 
necessary part of moral philosophy to provide the 
answer to this question; which, though frequently 
assuming the shape of an objection to the utilitarian 
morality, as if it had some special applicability to that 
above others, really arises in regard to all standards. 
It arises, in fact, whenever a person is called on to 
adopt a standard or refer morality to any basis on 
which he has not been accustomed to rest it. For the 
customary morality, that which education and opinion 
have consecrated, is the only one which presents itself 
to the mind with the feeling of being in obli¬ 
gatory ; and when a person is asked to believe that 
this morality derives its obligation from some general 
principle round which custom has not thrown the 
same halo, the assertion is to him a paradox; the 
supposed corollaries seem to have a more binding force 
than the original theorem; the superstructure seems 
to stand better without, than with, what is represented 
as its foundation. He says to himself, I feel that I 
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am bound not to rob or murder, betray or deceive ; 
but why am I bound to promote the general happi¬ 
ness ? If my own happiness lies in something else, 
why may I not give that the preference ? 

If the view adopted by the utilitarian philosophy 
of the nature of the moral sense be correct, this dif¬ 
ficulty will always present itself, until the influences 
which form moral char^ter have taken the same hold 
of the principle which they have taken of some of the 
consequences—until, by the improvement of educa¬ 
tion, the feeling of unity with our feUow creatures 
shall be (what it cannot be doubted that Christ in¬ 
tended it to be) as deeply rooted in our character, and 
to our own consciousness as completely a part of our 
nature, as the horror of crime is in an ordinarily well- 
brought-up young person. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, the difficulty has no peculiar application to the 
doctrine of utility, but is inherent in eveiy attempt to 
analyse morality and reduce it to principles; which, 
unless the principle is already in men’s minds invested 
with as much sacredness as any of its applications, 
always seems to divest them of a part of their 
sanctity. 

The principle of utility either has, or there is no 
reason why it might not have, all the sanctions which 
belong to any other system of morala Those sanc¬ 
tions are either external or intemaL Of the external 
sanctions it is not necessary to speak at any length. 
They are, the hope of favour and the fear of displea¬ 
sure from our fellow creatures or fix>m the Buler of 
the Universe, along with whatever we inay have of 
sym^^thy or affection for them or of love and awe 
of Him, inclining us to do His will independently 
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sdfish consequences. There is evidently no reason 
why all these motives for observance should not 
attach themselves to the utilitarian morality, as com-' 
pletely and as powerfully as to any other. Indeed, 
those of them which refer to our fellow creatiires are 
sure to do so, in proportion to the amount of general 
intelligence; for whether there be any other ground 
of moral obligation than the general happiness or 
not, men do desire happiness; and however imperfect 
may be their own practice, they desire and commend 
all conduct in others towards themselves, by which 
they think their happiness is promoted. With regard 
,« to the religious motive, if men believe, as most profess 
to do, in the goodness of God, those who think that 
conduciveness to the general happiness is the essence, 
or even only the criterion, of good, must necessarily 
believe that it is also that which God approves. 
The whole force therefore of external reward and 
punishment, whether physical or moral, and whether 
proceeding from God or from our fellow men, together 
with all that the capacities of human nature admit, 
of disinterested devotion to either, become available to 
enforce the utilitarian morality, in proportion as that 
morality is recognised; and the more powerfully, the 
more the appliances of education and genei-al cultiva¬ 
tion are bent to the purpose. 

So far as to external sanctions. The internal sanc¬ 
tion of duty, whatever our standard of duty may be, 
is one and the same—a feeling in our own mind; a 
pmn, more or less intense, attendant on violation of 
duty, which in properly-cultivated moral natures rises, 
in the more sOrious cases, into shrinking from it as an 
feeling, when disinterested, and 
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connecting itself with the pure idea of duty, and not 
with some particular form of it, or with any of the 
merely accessory circumstances, is the essence of Con- 
sdence; though in that complex phenomenon as it 
actually exists, the simple fact is in general all en¬ 
crusted over with collateral associations, derived from 
sympathy, from love, and still more from fear; from 
all the forms of religious feeling; from the recollec¬ 
tions of childhood and of all our past life; from self¬ 
esteem, desire of the esteem of others, and occasionally 
even self-abasement. This extreme complication is, I 
apprehend, the origin of the sort of mystical character 
which, by a tendency of the human mind of which 
there are many other examples, is apt to be attributed 
to the idea of moral obligation, and which leads people 
to believe that the idea cannot possibly attach itself 
to any other objects than those which, by a supposed 
mysterious law, are found in our present experience to 
excite it. Its binding force, however,, consists in the 
existence of a mass of feeling which must be broken 
through in order to do what violates our standard of 
right, and which, if we do nevertheless violate that 
standard, will probably have to be encduntered after¬ 
wards in the form of remorse. Whatever theory we 
have of the nature or origin of conscience, this is what 
essentially constitutes it. 

The ultimate sanction, therefore, of all morality 
(external motives apart) being a subjective feeling in 
our own minds, I see noting embanking to those 
whose standard is utility, in the question, what is the 
sanction of that particular standard ? We may answer, 
the same as of all other moral standards—^the con¬ 
scientious feelings of mankind. Undoubtedly this 
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sanction has no binding efiScacy on those who do not 
possess the feelings it appeals to; but neither will 
these persons be .more obedient to any other moral 
principle than to the utilitarian one. On them 
morality of any kind has no hold but through the 
external sanctions. Meanwhile the feelings exist, a 
fact in human nature, the reality of which, and the 
great power with which they are capable of acting on 
those in whom they have been duly cultivated, are 
proved by experience. No reason has ever been 
shown why they may not be cultivated to as great 
intensity in connection with the utilitarian, as with 
any other rule of morals. 

There is, I am aware, a disposition to believe that 
a person who sees in moral obligation a transcendental 
fact, an objective reality belonging to the province of 
‘ Things in themselves,’ is likely to be more obedient 
to it than one who believes it to be entirely sub¬ 
jective, having vts seat in human consciousness only. 
But whatever a person’s opinion may be on this point 
of Ontology, the force he is really urged by is his own 
subjective feeling, and is exactly measured by its 
strength. No ‘one’s belief that Duty is an objective 
reality is stronger than the belief that God is so ; yet 
the belief in God, apart from the expectation of actual 
reward and punishment, only operates on conduct 
through, and in proportion to, the subjective religious 
feeling. The sanction, so far as it is disinterested, is 
always in the mind itself; and the notion, therefore, 
of the transcendental moralists must be, that this 
sanction will not exist in the mind unless it is believed 
to have its root out of the mind; and that if a person 
is able to say to himself. That which is restraining 
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me, and which is called my conscience, is only a feeling 
in my own mind, he may possibly draw the conclu¬ 
sion that when the feeling ceases the obligation ceases, 
and that if he find the feeling inconvenient, he may 
disregard it, and endeavour to get rid of it. But 
is this danger confined to the utilitarian morality 1 
Does the belief that moral obligation has its seat 
outside the mind make the feeling of it too strong to 
be got rid of? The fact is so far otherwise, that all 
moralists admit and lament the eaSe with which, in 
the generality of minds, conscience can be silenced or 
stifled. The question, Need I obey my conscience ? 
is quite as often put to themselves by persons who 
never heard of the principle of utility, as by its ad¬ 
herents. Those whose conscientious feelings are so 
weak as to allow of their asking this question, ifthey 
answer it aflBrmatively, will not do so because they 
believe in the transcendental theo^, but because of 
the external sanctions. r 

It is not necessary, for the present purpose, to de¬ 
cide whether the feeling of duty is innate or implanted. 
Assuming it to be innate, it is an open question to 
what objects it naturally attaches itself; for the philo¬ 
sophic supporters of that theory are now agreed that 
the intuitive perception is of principles of morality^ 
and not of the details. If there be anything innate ‘ 
in the matter, I see no reason why the feeling which 
is innate should not be that of r^ard to the pleasures 
and pains of others. If there is any principle of morals 
which is intuitively obligatory, I should say it must 
be that. If so, the intuitive ethics would coincide 
with the utilitarian, and there would be no further 
quarrel between them. Even as it is, ike intuitive 
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moralists, though they believe that there are other 
intuitive moral obligations, do already believe this to 
be one; for they unanimously hold that a large portion 
of morality turns upon the consideration due to the 
interests of our fellow creatures. Therefore, if the 
belief in the transcendental origin of moral obligation 
gives any additional efficacy to the internal sanction, 
it appears to me that the utilitarian principle has 
already the benefit of it. 

On the other hand, if, as is my own belief, the 
moral feelings are not innate, but acquired, they are 
not for that reason the less natural. It is natural to 
man to speak, to reason, to build cities, to cultivate 
the ground, though these are acquired faculties. The 
moral feelings are not indeed a part of our nature, in 
the sense of being in any perceptible degree present 
in all of us; but this, unhappily, is a fitct admitted 
by those who believe the most strenuously in their 
transcendental origin. Like the other acquired capa¬ 
cities above re&rred to, the moral faculty, if not a 
part of our nature, is a natural outgrowth firom it; 
capable, like them, in a certain small degree, of 
springing up spontaneously; and susceptible of being 
brought by cultivation to a high d^ree of develop¬ 
ment. Unhappily it is also susceptible, by a sufficient 
use of the external sanctions and of the force of early 
impressions, of being cultivated in almost any direc¬ 
tion : so that there is hardly anything so absurd or 
so mischievous that it may not, by means of these 
influences, be made to act on the human mind with 
ail the authority of oonsdence. To doubt that the 
fm-mA potency might be ^ven by the same means to 
the principle of utility, even if it had no foundation 
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in human nature, would be flying in the face of all 
experience. 

But moral associations which are wholly of artificial 
creation, when intellectual culture goes on, yield by 
degrees to the dissolving force of analysisand if the 
feeling of duty, when associated with utility, would 
appear equally arbitrary; if there were no leading 
department of our nature, no powerful class of senti¬ 
ments, with which that association would harmonise, 
which would make us feel it congenial, and incline us 
not only to foster it in others (for which we have 
abundant interested motives), but also to cherish it 
in ourselves ; if there were not, in short, a natural 
basis of sentiment for utilitarian morality, it might 
well happen that this association also, even after it 
had been implanted by education, might be analysed 
away. 

But there is this basis of powerful natural senti¬ 
ment ; and this it is which, when once the general 
happiness is recognised as the ethical standard, will 
constitute the strength of the utilitarian morality. 
This firm foundation is that of the social feelings of 
mankind; the desire to be in unity with our fellow 
creatures, which is already a powerful principle in 
human nature, and happily one of those which tend 
to become stronger, even without express inculcation, 
from the influences of advancing civilisation. The 
social state is at once so natural, so necessaiy, and so 
habitual to man, that, except in some unusual circum¬ 
stances or by an effort of voluntary abstraction, he 
never conceives himself otheruuse than as a member 
of a body; and this association is rivetted more and 
more, as mankind are further removed from: the state 
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of savage independence. Any condition, therefore, 
which is essential to a state of society, becomes more 
and more an inseparable part of every person’s con¬ 
ception of the state of things which he is bom into, 
and which is the destiny of a human being. Now, 
society between human beings, except in the relation 
of master and slave, is manifestly impossible on any 
other footing than that the interests of all are to be 
consulted. Society between equals can only exist on 
the understanding that the interests of all are to be 
regarded equally; And since in all states of civilisa¬ 
tion, every person, except an absolute monarch, has 
equals, every one is obliged to live on these terms 
with somebody; and in every age some advance is 
made towards a state in which it will be impossible 
to live permanently on other terras with anybody. In 
this way people grow up unable to conceive as possible 
to them a state of total disregard of other people’s 
interests. They are under a necessity of conceiving 
themselves as at least abstaining from all the grosser 
injuries, and (if only for their own protection) living 
in a state of constant protest against them. They are 
also familiar with the fact of co-operating with others, 
and proposing to themselves a collective, not an indi¬ 
vidual, interest, as the aim (at least lor the time being) 
of their actions. So long as they are co-operating, 
their ends are identified with those of others; there 
is at least a temporary feeling that the interests of 
others are their own interests. Not only does all 
strengthening of social ties, and all healthy growth of 
society, give to each individual a stronger personal 
interest in practically consulting the welfitre of others; 
it also leads him to identify his fedin^s more and more 
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ivith their good, or at least with an ever greater 
degree of practical consideration for it. He comes, 
as though instinctively, to be consmous of himself as a 
being who of cov/rse pays regard to others. The good 
of others becomes to him a thing naturally and neces¬ 
sarily to be attended to, like any of the physical con¬ 
ditions of our existence. Now, whatever amount of 
this feeling a person has, he is urged by the strongest 
motives both of interest and of sympathy to demon¬ 
strate it, and to the utmost of his power encourage it 
in others; and even if he has none of it himself, he is 
as greatly interested as any one else that others should 
have it. Consequently, the smallest germs of the 
feeling are laid hold of and nourished by the contagion 
of sympathy and the influences of education; and a 
complete web of corroborative association is woven 
round it, by the powerful agency of the external 
sanctions. This mode of conceiving ourselves and 
human life, as civilisation goes on, is felt to be more 
and more natural. Every step in political improve¬ 
ment renders it more so, by removing the sources of 
opposition of interest, and levelling those inequalities 
of legal privil^e between individuals or classes; owing 
to which there are large portions of mankind whose 
happiness it is still practicable to disregard. In an 
improving state of the human mind, the influences are 
constantly on the increase, which tend to generate in 
each individual a feeling of unity with all the rest; 
which feeling, if perfect, would make him never think 
of, or desire, any beneficial condition for himself, in 
the benefits of which they are not included. If we now 
suppose this feeling of unity to be tau^t as a religioh, 
and the whole force of education, of institutions, and 
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of opinion, directed, as it once was in the case of 
religion, to make eveiy person grow up from in&ncy 
surrounded on all sides both b j the profession and by 
the practice of it, t think that no one, who can realize 
this conception, will feel any misgiving about the 
sufiBciency of the ultimate sanction for the Happiness 
morality. To any ethical student who finds the 
realization difficult, I recommend, as a means of faci¬ 
litating it, the second of M. Comte’s two principal 
works, the Systeme de Politique Positive. I entertain 
the strongest objections to the system of politics and 
morals set forth in that treatise; but I think it has 
superabundantly shown the possibility of giving to 
the service of humanity, even without the aid of 
.belief in a Providence, both the physical power and 
the social efficacy of a religion; making it take hold 
of human life, and colour all thought, feeling, and 
action, in a manner of which the greatest ascendency 
ever exercised by any religion may be but a type and 
foretaste; and*of which the danger is, not that it 
should be insufficient, but that it should be so exces¬ 
sive as to interfere unduly with human freedom and 
individuality. . 

Neither is it* necessary to the feeling which consti¬ 
tutes the binding force of the utilitarian morality on 
those who recognise it, to wait for those social influ¬ 
ences which would make its obligation felt by mankind 
at large. In the comparatively early state of human 
advancement in which we now live, a person cannot 
indeed feel that entireness of sympathy with all 
others, which would make any real discordance in the 
general direction of their conduct in life impossible ; 
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bat already a person in whom the social feeling is at 
all developed, cannot bring himself to think of the rest 
of his fellow creatures as struggling rivals with him 
for the means of happiness, whom he must desire to 
see defeated m their object in order that he may 
succeed in his. The deeply-rooted conception which 
every individual even now has of himself as a social 
being, tends to make him feel it one of his natural 
wants that there should be harmony between his 
feeling and aims and those of his fellow creatures. 
K differences of opinion and of mental culture make 
it impossible for him to shiure many of their actual 
feelings—perhaps make him denounce and defy those 
feelings—he still needs to be conscious that his real 
aim and theirs do not conflict; that he is not opposing 
himself to what they really wish for, namely, their own 
good, but is, on the contrary, promoting it. This 
feeling in most individuals is much inferior in strength: 
to their selflsh feelings, and is often wanting alto¬ 
gether. But to those who have it, it *^ssesses all .the 
characters of a natural feelii^. It does not present 
itself to their minds as a superstition of education, or 
a law despotically imposed by the ppwer of society, 
but as an attribute which it would not be well for • 
them to be without. This conviction is the ultimate 
sanction of the greatest-happiness morality. This it 
is which makes any mind, of well-developed feelings, 
work with, and not against, the outward motives to 
care for others, afforded by what 1 have called dre 
external sanctions; and when those sanctions are 
wanting, or act in an opposite direction, constitutes 
in itself a powerful internal binding force, in proper- 
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tion to the sensitiveness and thoughtfulness of the 
character; since few but those whose mind is a moral 
blank, could bear, to lay out their course of life on the 
plan of paying no regard to others except so far as 
their own private interest compels. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF WHAT SOKT OF PROOF THE PRINCIPLE OF UTILITY 
IS SUSCEPTIBLE. 

I T has already been remarked, that questions of 
ultimate ends do not admit of proof, in the ordinary ■ 
acceptation of the term. To be incapable of proof by 
reasoning is common to all first principles; to the 
first premises of our knowledge, as well as to those of 
our conduct. But the former, being matters of fact, 
may be the subject of a direct appeal to the faculties 
which judge of fact—namely, our senses, and ouir 
internal consciousness. Can an appeal be made to 
the same faculties on questions of practical ends ? Or 
by what other faculty is cognizance taken of them f 
Questions about ends are, in other words, questions 
what things are desirable. The utilitarian doctrine 
is, that happiness is desirable, and the only thing 
desirable, as an end; aU other things being only 
desirable as means to that end. What ought to be 
required of this doctrine—^what conditions is it 
requisite that the doctrine should fulfil—^to make* 
good its claim to be believed ? 

The only proof capable of being given that an object 
is visible, is that people actually see it. The only 
proof that a sound is audible, is that people hear it: 
and so of the other sources of our experience. In like 
manner, I apprehend, the sole evidence it is possible 
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to produce that iuiything is desirable, is that people 
do actually desire it. K the end which the utilitarian 
doctrine proposes* to itself were not, in theory and in 
practice, acknowledged to be an end, nothing could 
ever convince any person that it was so. No reason 
can be given why the general happiness is desirable, 
except that each person, so far as he believes it to be 
attamable, desires his own happiness. This, however, 
being a fiict, we have not only all the proof which 
the case admits of, but all which it is possible to 
require, that happiness is a good: that each person’s 
happiness is a good to that person, and the general 
happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate of all 
persons. Happiness has made out its title as one of 
the ends of conduct, and consequently one of the 
.criteria of morality. 

, * But it has not, by this alone, proved itself to be 
.the sole criterion. To do that, it would seem, by the 
same rule, neoessary to show, not only that people 
desire hafq>iness, but that they never desire anything 
else. Now it is palpable that they do desire things 
which, in common language, are decidedly, distin¬ 
guished from‘happiness. They desire, for example, 
virtue, and the absence of vice, no less really than 
pleasure and the absence of pain. The desire of 
virtue is not as universal, but it is as authentic a &ct, 
as the desire of happiness. And hence the opponents 
of the utilitarian standard deem that they have a 
right to infer that there are other ends of human 
aotipn besides happiuess, and that happiness is not 
the standard of approbation and disapprobation. 

But does the utilitarian doctrine deny that people 
desire virtue, or maintain that virtue is not a thing to 
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be desired? The very reverse. It maintains not only 
that virtue is to be desired, but that it is to be desired 
disinterestedly, for itself. Whatever may be the 
opinion of utilitarian moralists as to the original con¬ 
ditions by which virtue is made virtue; however they 
pay believe (as they do) that actions and dispositions 
are only virtuous because they promote Mother end 
than virtue; yet this being granted, and it having 
been decided, from considerations of this description, 
which is virtuous, they not only pla6e virtue at the very 
head of the thmgs which are good as means to the 
ultimate end, but they also recognise as a psychologi¬ 
cal &ct the possibility of its being, to the individual, 
a good in itself, without looking to any end beyond 
it; and hold, that the mind is not in a light state, not 
in a state conformable to Utility, not in the state most 
conducive to the general happiness, unless it does love 
virtue in this manner—^as a thing desirable in itself, 
even although, in the individual instance, it should 
not produce those other desirable consequences which 
it tends to produce, and on account of which it is held 
to be virtue. This opinion is not, in the smaller 
degree, a departure from the Happiness principle. 
The ingredients of happiness are very various, and 
each of them is .desirable in itself, and not merely 
when considered as swelling an aggregate. The prin¬ 
ciple of utility does not mean that any given pleasure, 
as music, for instance, or any <given exemption from 
pain, as for example, health, are to be looked upon as 
means to a collective something termed happiness, and 
to be deedred on that account. They are desired and 
desunable in and for themselves; besides being means, 
they aie a part of the end. Yirto^ aocordiBg to the 
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utilitarian doctrine, is not naturally and originally^ 
part of the end, but it is capable of becoming so; and 
in those who love it disinterestedly it has become so, 
and is desired and cherished, not as a means to 
happiness, but as a part of their happiness. 

To illustrate this farther, we may remember tha^ 
virtue is not the only thing, originally a means, and 
which if it were not a means to anything else, would 
be and remain indifferent, but which by association 
with what it is a means to, comes to be desired for 
itself, and that too with the utmost intensity. What, 
for example, shall we say of the love of money 1 There 
is nothing originally more desirable about money than 
about any heap of glittering pebbles. Its worth is 
solely that of the things which it will buy; the 
desires for other things than itself, which it is a means 
of gratifying. Yet the love of money is not only one 
of the strongest moving forces of human life, but 
money is, in many oases, desired in and for itself; the 
desire to possess it is often stronger than the desire 
: to use it, and goes on increasing when all the desires 
which point to ends beyond it, to be compassed by 
it, are felling ^off. It may then be said truly, that 
money is des|ired not for the sake of an end, but as 
part of the end. From being a means to happiness, it 
has come to be itself a principal ingredient of the in¬ 
dividual’s conception of happiness. The same may be 
raid of the majority of the great objects of human life 
—^power, for example, or feme; except that to each of 
these there is a certain amount of immediate pleasure 
annexed, which has at least the semblance of being 
naturally mherent in them; a thing which cannot be 
money. Still, however, the strongest natural 
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attraction, both of power and of &me, is the immense 
aid they give to the attainment of our other wishes; 


them and all our objects of desire, which gives to the 
Hirect desire of them the intensity it often assumes, 
so as in some characters to surpass in strength all 
other desires. In these cases the means have become 
a part of the end, and a more important part of it 
than any-of the things which they are means to. 
What was once desired as an instrument for the 
attainment of happiness, has come to be desired for 
its own sake. In being desired for its own sake it is, 
however, desired as of happiness. The person is 
made, or thinks he would be made, happy by its mere 
possession; and is made unhappy by failure to obtain 
it. The desire of it is not a different thing from the 
desire of happiness, any more than the love of music, 
or the desire of health. They are included in happi* 
ness. They are some of the elements of which the 
desire of happiness is made up. Happiness is not an 
abstract idea, but a concrete whole; and these are 
aome of its parts. And the utilitarian standard sanc¬ 
tions and approves their being so. Life would be 
a poor thing, very ill provided with sources of happi¬ 
ness, if there were not this provision of nature, by 
which things originally indifferent, but conducive to, 
or otherwise associated with, the satisfiuition of our 
primitive desires, become in themselves sources of 
pleasure more valuable than the primitive pleasures, 
both in permanency, in the space of human existence 
that they are capable of covering,and even iA intensity. 

'Virtue, according to the utifftmian conception, is a 
good of this description. There was no ongwal desire. 
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'of it, or motive to it, save its conduciveness to pleasure, 
and especially to protection from pain. But through 
the association thus formed, it may be felt a good in 
itself, and desired as such with as great intensity as 
any other good; and with this difference between it 
and the love of money, of power, or of &me, that all 
of these may, and often do, render the individual 
noxious to the other members of the society to which 
he belongs, whereas there is nothing which makes him 
so much a blessing to them as the cultivation of the 
disintei'ested love of virtue. And consequently, the 
utilitarian standard, while it tolerates and approves 
tiiose other acquired desires, up to the point beyond 
which they would be more injurious to the general 
happiness than promotive of it, enjoins and requires 
the cultivation of the love of virtue up to the greatest 
strength possible, as being above all things important 
to the general happiness. 

It results fcom the preceding considerations, that 
there is in reality nothing desired except happiness. 
Whatever is desired otherwise than as a means to 
some end beyond itself, and ultimately to happiness, 
is desired as'itself a part of happiness, and is not 
desired for itself until it has become so. Those who 
desire virtue for its own sake, desire it either because 
the consciousness of it is a pleasure, or because the 
consciousness of being without it is a pain, or for 
both reasons united; as in truth the pleasure and pain 
seldom exist separately, but almost always together, 
the same person, feeling pleasure in the degree of 
virtue attained, and pain in not having attained more. 
If one of these gave him no pleasure, and the other 
no pkin, he would not love or desire virtue, or would 
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desire it only for the other benefits which it might* 
produce to himself or to persons whom he cared for. 

We have now, then, an answer to the question, of 
what sort of proof the principle of utility is suscep¬ 
tible. If the opinion which I have now stated is 
psychologically true—^if human nature is so consti¬ 
tuted as to desire nothing which is not either a part 
of happiness or a means of happiness, we can have no 
other proof, and we require no other, that these are 
the only things desirable. If so, happiness is the sole 
end of human action, and the promotion of it the test 
by which to judge of all human conduct; firom whence 
it necaffiarily follows that it must be the criterion of 
morality, since a part is included in the whole. 

And now to decide whether this is really so; 
whether mankind do desire nothing for itself but that 
which is a pleasure to them, or of which the absence 
is a pain; we have evidently arrived at a question of 
fact and experience, dependent, like aH similar ques¬ 
tions, upon evidence. It can only be determined by 
practised self-consciousness and self-observation, as¬ 
sisted by observation of others. I believe that these 
sources of evidence, impartially consulted, wiU declare 
that desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, aversion 
to it and thinking of it as painful, are phenomena 
entirely inseparable, or rather two parts of the same 
phenomenon; in strictness of language, two different 
modes of naming the same psychological fact: that 
to think of an object as desirable (unless for the sake 
of its consequences), and to think of it as pleasant^ 
are one and the same thing; and that to desire any¬ 
time, except in proportion as ^e idea of it is pleasant j 
is a physical and metaphysiccJ impossibiiii^. 
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So obvious does this appear to me, that I exp^ it 
will hardly be disputed: and the objection made will 
be, not that desire can possibly be directed to any> 
thing ultimately except pleasure and exemption from 
pain, but that the will is a different thing from desire; 
that a person of confirmed virtue, or any other person 
whose purposes are fixed, carried out his purposes 
without any thought of the pleasure he has in con¬ 
templating them, or expects to derive from their ful¬ 
filment ; and persists in acting on them, even though 
these pleasures are much diminished, by changes in 
his character or decay of his passive sensibilities, or 
are outweighed by the paiiw which the pursuit of the 
purposes may bring upon him. All this I frilly admit, 
and have stated it elsewhere, as positively and em¬ 
phatically as any one. Will, the active phenomenon, is 
a different thing from desire, the state of passive sensi¬ 
bility,' and though originally an offshoot from it, may 
in time take root and detach itself from the parent 
stock; so much so, that in case of an habitual pur¬ 
pose, instead of willing the thing because we desire it, 
we often desire it only because we will it. This, how¬ 
ever, is but an Instance of that familiar fact, the power 
of habit, and is nowise confined to the case of virtuous 
actions. Mwy indifierent things, which men ori¬ 
ginally did from a motive of some sort, they continue 
to do from habit. Sometimes this is done uncon- 
scioudy, the consciousness coming only after the 
action: at other times with conscious volition, but 
volition which has become habitual, and is put into 
operation by the force of habit, in opposition perhaps 
to the deliberate preference, as often happens with 
those who have contracted habits of vicious or hurtful 
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inddigence. Third and last comes the case in which 
the habitual act of will in the individual instance 
is not in contradiction to the general intention pre¬ 
vailing at other times, but in fulfilment of it; as in 
the case of the person of confirmed virtue, and of all 
who pursue deliberately and consistently any deter¬ 
minate end. The distinction between will and desire 
thus understood, is an authentic and highly important 
psychological fact; but the fact consists solely in this 
—^that will, like all other parts of our constitution, is 
amenable to habit, and that we may will from habit 
what we no longer desire for itself, or desire only 
because we will it. It is not the less true that will, 
in the beginning, is entirely produced by desire; in¬ 
cluding in that term the repelling influence of pain as 
well as the attractive one of pleasure. Let us take 
into consideration, no longer the person who has a 
confirmed will to do right, but him in whom that 
virtuous will is still feeble, conquerable by temptation, 
and not to be fully relied on; by what means can it 
be strengthened ? How can the wiU to be virtuous, 
where it does not exist in sufficient force, be implanted 
or awakened? Only by making the person desire virtue 
—^by making him think of it in a pleasurable light, or 
of its absence in a painful one. It is by associating 
the doing right with pleasure, or the doing wrong 
with pain, or by eHoiting ^d impressing and bringing 
hotae to the person’s experience tb^ pleasure naturally 
involved in the one or the pain in the other, that it is 
possible to call forth that will to be virtuous, which, 
when coiffirmed, acts without any thought of either 
pleasure or paim Will is the child of desire, and passes 
out of tile dominion of its parent only to come under 
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that of habit. That which is the result of habit affords 
no presumption of being intrinsicaUy good; and 
there would be he reason for wishing that the pur¬ 
pose of virtue should become independent of pleasure 
and pain, were it not that the influence of the plea¬ 
surable and painful associations which prompt to 
virtue is not suflBlciently tb be depended on for 
unerring constancy of action until it has acquired the 
support of habit. Both in feeling and in conduct, 
habit is the only thing which imparts certainty; and 
it is because of the importance to others of being able 
to rely absolutely on one’s feelings and conduct, and 
to oneself of being able to rely on one’s own, that the 
will to do right ought to be cultivated into this 
habitual independence. In other words, this state of 
the will is a means to good, not intrinsically a good ; 
and does not contradict the doctrine that nothing is 
a good to human beings but in so far as it is either 
itself pleasurable, or a means of attaining pleasure or 
averting pain. 

But if this doctrine be true, the principle of utility 
is proved. Whether it is so or not, must now be left 
to the consideration of the thoughtful reader. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN JCSTIOE AND UTILITY. 

I N all ages of speculation, one of the strongest 
obstacles to the reception of the doctrine ^at 
Utility or Happiness is the criterion of right and 
wrong, has been drawn from the idea of Justica The 
powerful sentiment, and apparently clear perception, 
which that word recalls with a rapidity and certainty 
resembling an instinct, have seemed to the majority 
of thinkers to point to an inherent quality in things; 
to show that the Just must have an existence in 
Nature as something absolute—-generioally distinct 
from every variety of the Expedient, and, in ide^ 
opposed to it, though (as is commonly acknowledged) 
never, in the long run, disjoined from it in fret. 

In the case of this, as of our other moral senti¬ 
ments, there is no necessary connexion between the 
question of its origin, and that of its binding force. 
That a feeling is bestowed on us by Nature, does not 
necessarily legitimate all its promptings. The feeling 
of justice might be a peculiar instinct, and might yet 
require, like our other instincts, to be controlled and 
^dightened by a higher reason. If we have intel¬ 
lectual instincts, leading us to judge in a particular 
way, as well as animal instincts that prompt us to act 
in a particular way, there is no necessity that the 
former should be more in&Uible in their ei>here than 
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the latter in theirs; it may as well happen that wrong 
judgments are occasionally suggested by those, as 
wrong actions, by these. But though it is one thing 
to believe that we have natural feelingsof justice, and 
another to acknowledge them as an ultimate criterion 
of conduct, these two opinions are very closely con¬ 
nected in point of fact. Mankind are always pre¬ 
disposed to believe that any subjective feeling, not 
otherwise accounted for, is a revelation of some ob¬ 
jective reality. Our present object is to determine 
whether the reality, to which the feeling of justice 
corresponds, is one which needs any such special reve¬ 
lation ; whether the justice or injustice of an action 
is a thing intrinsically peculiar, and distinct from all 
its other qualities, or only a combination of certain of 
those qualities, presented under a peculiar aspect. For 
the purpose of this inquiry, it is practically important 
to consider whether the feeling itself, of justice and 
injustice, is sui generis like our sensations of colour 
.i^d taste, or II derivative feeling, formed by a com¬ 
bination of others. And this it is the more essential 
to examine, as people are in general willing enough 
to {Jlow, thatk objectively the dictates of justice coin¬ 
cide with a part of the field of General Expediency; 
but inasmuch as the subjective mental feeling of 
Justice is different &om that which commonly attaches 
to simple expediency, and, except in extreme cases 
of the latter, is fiir more imperative in its demands, 
.people find it difficult to see, in Justice, only a par¬ 
ticular kind or branch of general utility, and think 
that its superior binding force requires a totally 
different origin. 

To throw light upon this question, it is necessary 
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to attempt to ascertain yhat is the distingnishing 
character of .justice, or of injustice: what is the 
quality, or whether there is any quality, attributed in 
common to all modes of conduct designated as unjust 
(for justice, like many other moral attributes, is best 
defined by its opposite), and distinguishing them from 
such modes of conduct as are disapproved, but with¬ 
out having that particular epithet of disapprobation 
applied to them. If, in everything which men are ac¬ 
customed to characterize as just or unjust, some one 
common attribute or collection of attributes is always 
present, we may judge whether this particular attri¬ 
bute or combination of attributes would be capable of 
gathering round it a sentiment of that peculiar charac¬ 
ter and intensity by virtue of the general laws of our 
emotional constitution, or whether the sentiment is 
inexplicable, and requires to be regarded as a special 
provision of Nature. If we find the former to be the 
case, we shall, in resolving this question, have resolved 
also the main problem: if the latter, we shall have to 
seek for some other mode of investigating it. 

To find the common attributes of a variety of 
objects, it is necessary to begin by surveying the 
objects themselves in the concrete. Let us therefore 
advert successively to the various modes of action, 
and arrangements of human af^^irs, which are classed 
ly universal or widely spread opinion, as Just or as 
Unjust. The things well known to excite the senti¬ 
ments associated with those names, are of a very 
multifarious character. I shall pass them rapidly in 
review, vrithout studying any particular arrangement. 

In the fast place, it is mostly considered unjust to 
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deprive any one of his personal liberty, his property, 
or any other thing which belongs to him by law. 
Here, therefore,- is one instance of the application of 
the terms just and unjust in a perfectly definite sense, 
namely, that it is just to respect, unjust to violate, 
the legal ruthts of any one. But this j udgment admits 
of several exceptions, arising from the other forms in 
which the notions of justice and injustice present 
themselves. For example, the person who suffers 
the deprivation may (as the phrase is) have forfeited 
the rights which he is so deprived of: a case to which 
we shall return presently. But also. 

Secondly ; the legal rights of which he is deprived, 
may be rights which ought not to have belonged to 
him; in other words, the law which confers on him 
these rights, may be a bad law. When it is so, or 
when (which is the same thing for our purpose) it is 
supposed to be so, opinions will differ as to the justice 
or injustice of yifringing it. Some maintain that no 
law, however bad, ought to be disobeyed by an indi¬ 
vidual citizen; that his opposition to it, if shown at 
all, should only be shown in endeavouring to get it 
altered by competent authority. This opinion (which 
condemns many of the most illustrious benefactors of 
mankind, and would often protect pernicious institu¬ 
tions against the only weapons which, in the state of 
things existing at the time, have any chance of suc¬ 
ceeding against them) is defended, by those who hold 
it, on grounds of expediency; principally on that of 
the' importance, to the common interest of mankind, 
of maintaining inviolate the sentiment of submission 
to law. Other persons, again, hold the directly oon-^ 
tiraiy opinion, that any law, judged to be bad, may 
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blamelessly be disobeyed, even though it be not 
judged to be unjust, but only inexpedient; while 
others would confine the licence of disobedience to 
the case of unjust laws; but again, some say, that all 
laws which are inexpedient are unjust; since every 
law imposes some restriction on the natural liberty 
of mankind, which restriction is an injustice, unless 
legitimated by tending to their good. Among these 
diversities of opinion, it seems to be universally ad¬ 
mitted that there may be unjust laws, and that law, 
consequently, is not the ultimate criterion of justice, 
but may give to one person a benefit, or impose on 
another an evil, which justice condemns. When, 
however, a law is thought to be unjust, it seems 
always to be regarded as being so in the same ways 
in which a breach of law is unjust, namely, by infring- 
ing s omebody’s right; which, as it cannot in this case 
be a legal right, receives a different appellation, and 
is called a moral right. We may say, therefore, that 
a second case of injustice consists in taking or with¬ 
holding from any person that to which he has a moral 
right. 

Thirdly , it is universally considered just that each 
person should obtain that (whether good or evil) 
which he deserves ; and unjust that he should obtain 
a good, or be made to undergo an evil, which he does 
not deserve. This is, perhaps, the clearest and most 
emphatic form in which the idea of justice is con¬ 
ceived by the general mind.. As it involves the 
notion of desert, the question arises, what constitutes 
desert ? Speaking in a general way, a person is tin- 
derstood to deserve good if Jie does right, evil if he 
does wrong; and in a more particular sense, to de- 
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serve good from those to whom he does or has done 
good, and evil from those to whom he does or has 
done evil. The precept of returning good for evil 
has never been regarded as a case of the fulfilment of 
justice, but as one in which the claims of justice are 
waived, in obedience to other considerations. 

Fourthly , it is confessedly unjust to hr e ah f aith 
wi^ any one: to violate an engagement, either ex¬ 
press or implied, or disappoint expectations raised by 
our own conduct, at least if we have raised those 
expectations knowingly and voluntarily. Like the 
other obligations of justice already spoken of, this one 
is not regarded as absolute, but as capable of being 
overruled by a stronger obligation of justice on the 
other side; or by such conduct on the part of the 
person concerned as is deemed to absolve us from our 
obligation to him, and to constitute a forfeiture of the 
benefit which he has been led to expect. 

Fifthly, it iji, by universal admission, inconsistent 
with justice to be partial; to show favour or pre¬ 
ference to one person over another, in matters to 
which favour and preference do not properly apply. 
Impartiality^ however, does not seem to be regarded 
as a duty in itself, but rather as instrumental to some 
other duty; for it is admitted that favour and pre¬ 
ference are not always censurable, and indeed the 
cases in which they are condemned are rather the ex¬ 
ception than the rule. A person would be more likely 
to be blamed than applauded for giving his family or 
Mends no superiority in good offices over strangers, 
when he could do so without violating any other 
duty; and no one thinks it unjust to seek one person 
in preference to another as a friend, connexion, or 
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eompamon. Impartiality where rights are concerned 
is of course obligatory, but this is involved in the 
more general obligation of giving to every one his 
right. A tribunal, for example, must be impartial, 
because it is botmd to award, without regard to any 
other consideration, a disputed object to the one of 
two parties who has the right to it. There are other 
cases in which impartiality means, being solely in¬ 
fluenced by desert ; as with those who, in the capacity 
of judges, preceptors, or parents, administer reward 
and punishment as such. There are cases, again, in 
which it means, being solely influenced by considera¬ 
tion for the public interest; as in making a selection 
among candidates for a Government employment. 
Impartiality, in short, as an obligation of justice, may 
be said to mean, being exclusively influenced by the 
considerations which it is supposed ought to influence 
the particular case in hand; and resisting the solici¬ 
tation of any motives which prompt,to conduct dif¬ 
ferent from what those considerations would dictate; 

Nearly allied to the idea of impartiality, is that of 
equality; which often enters as a component part both 
into the conception of justice and into'the practice of 
it, and, in the eyes of many persons, constitutes its 
essence. But in this, still more than in any other 
case, the notion of justice varies in different persons, 
and always conforms in its variations to their notion 
of utility. Each person maintains that equality is 
the dictate of justice, except where he thinks that 
expediency requires inequality. The justice of giving 
equal protection to the right of fJl, is maintmned by 
tiiose who support the most outrageous inequality in 
the rights themselves. Evmi in ,^ve countries it is 
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theoretically admitted that the rights of the slave, 
such as they are, ought to be as sacred as those of 
the master; and that a tribunal which ftdls to enforce 
them with equal strictness is wanting in justice; 
while, at the same time, institutions which leave to 
the slave scarcely any rights to enforce, are not 
deemed unjust, because they are not deemed inexpe¬ 
dient. Those who think that utility requires distinc¬ 
tions of rank, do not consider it unjust that riches 
and social privileges should be unequally dispensed; 
but those who think this inequality inexpedient, 
think it unjust also. Whoever thinks that govern¬ 
ment is necessary, sees no injustice in as much in¬ 
equality as is constituted by giving to the magistrate 
powers not granted to other people. Even among 
those who hold levelling doctrines, there are as many 
questions of justice as there are differences of opinion 
about expediency. Some Communists consider it un¬ 
just that the produce of the labour of the community 
shoTild be shared on any other principle than that of 
exact equality; others tJiink it just that those should 
receive most whose needs are greatest; while others 
hold that thbse who work harder, or who produce 
more, or whose services are more valuable to the com¬ 
munity, may justly daim a larger quota in the divi¬ 
sion of the produce. And the sense of natural justice 
may be plausibly appealed to in behalf of every one 
of these opinions. 

. Among so many diverse applications of the term 
Justice, which yet is not regarded as ambiguous, it is 
a matter of some difficulty to seize the mental link 
which holds them together, and on which the moral 
sentiment adhering to the term essentially depends 
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Perhaps, in this embarrassment, some help may be 
derived from the history of the word, as indicated by 
its etymology. 

In most, if not in all, languages, the etymology of 
the word which corresponds to Just, points to an origin 
connected either with positive law, or with that which 
was in most cases the primitive form of law—autho¬ 
ritative custom. Justvm is a form of jussum, that 
which has been ordered. Jus is of the same origin. 
AtKaiovcomes from Sticn, of which the principal meaning, 
at least in the historical ages of Greece, was a suit at 
law. Originally, indeed, it meant only the mode or 
manner of doing things, but it early came to mean the 
prescribed manner; that which the recognised autho¬ 
rities, patriarchal, judicial, or political, would en¬ 
force. Hecht, from which came right and righteouSt is 
synonymous with law. The original meaning, indeed, 
of recht did not point to law, but to physical straight¬ 
ness; as wrong and its Latin equivalent%meant twisted 
or tortuous;a.xA from this it is argued that right did not 
originally mean law, but on the contrary law meant 
right. But however this may be, the fact that recht 
and d/rdt became restricted in their mdlaning to posi¬ 
tive law, although much which is not required bylawis 
equally necessary to moral straightness or rectitude, is 
as significant of the original character of moral ideas as 
if the derivation had been the reverse way. The courts 
of justice, the administration of justice, are the courts 
and the administration of law. La justice, in French, 
is the established term for judicature. There can, 1 
think, be no doubt that the idie nih'e, the primitive 
dement, in the formation of the notion of justice, was 
conformity to law. It constituted the entire idea 
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among the Hebrews, up to the birth of Christianity; 
as might be exp^ted in the case of a people whose laws 
attempted to embrace all subjects on which precepts 
were required, and who believed those laws to be a 
direct emanation from the Supreme Being. But other 
nations, and in particular the Greeks and Bomans, 
who knew that their laws had been made originally, 
and still continued to be made, by men, were not 
afraid to admit that those men might make bad laws; 
might do, by law, the same things, and from the same 
motives, which, if done by individuals, without the 
sanction of law, would be called unjust. And hence 
the sentiment of injustice came to be attached, not to 
all violations of law, but only to violations of such 
laws as oziffht to exist, including such as ought to exist 
but do not: and to laws themselves, if supposed to be 
contrary to what ought to be law. In this manner the 
idea of law and of its injunctions was still predominant 
in the notion o^ justice, even when the laws actually 
in force ceased to be accepted as the standard of it. 

It is true that mankind consider the idea of justice 
and its obligations as applicable to many things which 
neither are, nor is it desired that they should be, 
regulated by law. Nobody desires that law should 
interfere with the whole detail of private life; yet 
every one allows that in all daily conduct a person 
may and does show himself to be either just or unjust. 
But even here, the idea of the breach of what ought 
to be law, still lingers in a modifred shape. It would 
always give us pleasure, and chime in with our feel¬ 
ings of fitness, that acts which we deem unjust should 
be punished, though we do not always think it expe¬ 
dient that this should be done by the tribunals. We 
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fore^ that gratification on account of incidental in¬ 
conveniences. We should be gl^ to see just conduct 
cpforced and injustice repressed, even in the minutest 
details, if we were not, with reason, afraid of trusting 
the magistrate with so unlimited an amount of power 
over individuals. When we think that a person is 
bound in justice to do a thing, it is an ordinary form 
of language to say, that he ought to be compelled to 
do it. We should be gratified to see the obligation 
enforced by anybody who had the power. If we see 
that its enforcement by law would be inexpedient, we 
lament the impossibility, we consider the impunitj||^. 
given to injustice as an evil, and strive to make amends 
for it by bringing a strong expression of our own and 
the public disapprobation to bear upon the offender. 
Thus the idea of legal constraint is still the generating 
idea of the notion of justice, though undergoing several 
transformations before that notion, as it exists in an 
advanced state of society, becomes complete. • 

The above is, I think, a true account, as far as it 
goes, of the origin and progressive growth of the idea 
of justice. But we must observe, that it contains, as 
yet nothing to distinguish that obligation from moral 
obligation in general. For the truth is, that ^e idea 
of penal sanction, which is the essence of law, enters 
not only into the conception of injustice, but into that 
of any kind of wrong. We do not call anything 
wrong, unless we mean to imply that a person ought 
to be punished in some way or other for doing it; if 
not by law, by the opinion of his fellow creatures; if 
not by opinion, by the reproaches of his own con¬ 
science. This seems the real turning point of the dis¬ 


tinction between morality and simple ex 
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is a part of the notion of Dutj in every one of its ^ 
forms, that a person may rightfully be compelled to 
fulfil it. Duty is a thing which may Be exacted from 
a person, as one exacts a debt. Unless we think that 
it might be exacted from him, we do not call it his 
duty. Beasons of prudence, or the interest of other 
people, may militate against actually exacting it; but 
the person himself, it is clearly understood, would 
not be entitled to complain. There are other things, 
on the contrary, which we wish that people should do, 
which we like or admire them for doing, perhaps dis¬ 
like or despise them for not doing, but yet admit that 
they are not bound to do; it is not a case of moral 
obligation ; we do not blame them, that is, we do not 
think that they are proper objects of punishment. 
How we come by these ideas of deserving and not 
deserving punishment, will appear, perhaps, in the 
sequel; but I think there is no doubt that this dis¬ 
tinction lies a4 the bottom of the notions of right 
and wrong; that we call any conduct wrong, or 
employ instead, some other term of dislike or dispa¬ 
ragement, according as we think that the person ought, 
or ought not, to be punished for it; and we say that 1 
it would be right to do so and so, or merely that it i 
would be desirable or laudable, according as we would ' 
wish to see the person whom it concerns, compelled 
or only persuaded and exhorted, to act in that 
manner.* 

This, therefore, being the characteristic difference' 

* See this point enforced and illustrated by Professor Bain, in 
aiqt^.adinirable chapter (entitled “The Ethical Emotions, or the Moral 
Sense'*), of the second of the two treatises composing his elaborate 
and profound work on the Mind. 
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which marks off, hot justice, but morality in general, 
frosi the remaining provinces of Expediency and 
Worthiness; the character is still to be sought which 
disti nguish es justice from other branches of morality. 
ISTow it is Siiown that etEScaTwriters divide mbral^ 
duties into two classes, denoted by the ill-chosen ex¬ 
pressions, duties of perfec t and of imperfe^ o bliga- 
tion; the latter being those in which, though the act 
is obligatoty, the particular occasions of perfonning 
it are lefb to our choice; as in the case of charity or 
beneficence, which we are indeed bound to practise, 
but not towards any definite person, nor at any pre¬ 
scribed time. In the more precise language of philo¬ 
sophic jurists, duties of perfect obligation are those 
duties in virtue of which a correlative right resides in 
some person or persons; duties of imperfect obligation 
are those moral obligations which do not give birth to 
any right. I think it will be found that this distinc¬ 
tion exactly coincides with that which«existB between 
justice and the other obligations of morality. In our 
survey of the various popular acceptations of justice, 
the term appeared generally to involve the idea of a 
personal right—^a claim on the part oY one or more 
individuals, like that which the law gives when it 
confers a proprietaiy or other legal right. Whether 
the injustice consists in depriving a person of a pos¬ 
session, or in breaking fidth with him, or in treating 
him worse than he deserves, or worse than other people 
who have no greater claims, in each case the supposi¬ 
tion implies two things—a wrong done, and some 
assignable person who is ^dhg^ . Injustice may 
also be done by treating a person better than others; 
but the wrong in this case is to his oomperitors, who 
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are also assignable persons. It seems to me that this 
feature in the case—a right in some person, correlative 
to the moral obligation—coxustitutes the specific dif* 
ference between justice, and generosity or beneficence. 
Justice implies something which it is not only right 
to do, and wrong not to do, but which some individual 
person can claim from us as his moral right. No one 
has a moral right to our generosity or beneficence, be¬ 
cause we are not morally bound to practise those vir¬ 
tues towards any given individual. And it will be 
found, with respect to this as with respect to every cor¬ 
rect definition, that the instances which seem to confiict 
with it are those which most confirm it. For if a 
moralist attempts, as some have done, to make out that 
mankind generally, though not any given individual, 
have a right to aU the good we can do to them, he at 
once, by that thesis, includes generosity and beneficence 
within the category of justice. He is obliged to say, 
that our utmost exertions are dm to our fellow crea¬ 
tures, thus assimilating them to a debt; or that nothing 
less can be a sufficient return for what society does for 
us, thus classing the case as one of gratitude; both of 
which are ackn*owledged cases of justice. Wherever 
there is a tight the case is one of justice, and not of 
the virtue of beneficence: and whoever does not place 
the distinction between justice and morality in general 
where we have now placed it, will be found to make 
no distinction between them at all, but to merge all 
morality in justice. 

Having thus endeavoured to determine the distinc¬ 
tive elemenits which enter into the composition of the 
idea of justice, we are ready to enter on the inquiry, 
whether the feeling, which accompanies the idea, is 
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attached to it by a spedal dispensation of nature, or 
whether it could have grown up, by any known laws, 
out of the idea itself; and in particular, whether it 
can have originated in considerations of general expe¬ 
diency. 

I conceive that the sentiment itself does not arise 
from anything which would commonly, or correctly, 
be termed an idea of expediency; but that, though 
the sentiment does not, whatever is moral in it does. 

We have seen that the two essential ingredients 
in th e sen timent of jus tice are, the desire to punish 
a person who has done harm, and the knowledge or 
belief that there is some definite individual or indi> 
viduals to whom harm has been done. 

Now it uppers to me, that ^e desire to punish 
I a person who has done harm to some individual, is a 
spontaneous outgrowth from two sentiments, both in 
the highest degree natural, and which either are or 
resemble instincts; the impulse of self-defence, and 
the feeling of sym pathy. 

It is natural to resent, and to repel or retaliate, any 
harm done or attempted against ourselves, or against 
those with whom we sympathise. The origin of this 
sentiment it is not necessary here to discuss. Whether 
it be an instinct or a result of intelligence, it is, we 
know, common to all animal nature; for every animal 
tries to hurt those who have hurt, or who it thinks are 
about to hurt, itself or its young. Human beings on 
this point, only differ from other animals in two par¬ 
ticulars. First, in being capable of sympathising, not 
solely with their o£&pring, or, like some of the nm^ 
noble animals, with some superior animal who is ^4 
tb them, but with all human, and even with aU 
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• sentient, beings. Secondly, in having a more de¬ 
veloped intelligence, which gives a wider range to 
the whole of their sentiments, whether self-regarding 
or sympathetia- By virtue of his superior intelligence, 
even, apart from his superior range of sympathy, a 
human, being is capable of apprehending a community 
of interest between himself and the human society of 
which he forms a part, such thdt any conduct which 
threatens the security of the society generally, is 
threatening to his own, and calls forth his instinct (if 
instinct it be) of aelf-defenee. The same superiority 
of intelligence, joined to the power of sympathising 
with human beings generally, enables him to attach 
himself to the collective idea of his tribe, his country, 
or man k ind, in such a manner that any act hurtful to 
them rouses his instinct of sympathy, and urges him 
to resistance. 

The sentiment of justice, in that one of its elements 
which consists ^f the desire to punish, is thus, I con¬ 
ceive, the natui^ feeling of retaliation or vengeance, 
rendered by intellect and sympathy applicable to 
those injuries, that is, to those hurts, which wound us 
through, or in«common with, society at large. This , 
sentiment, in itself, has nothing moral in it; what is . 
moral is, the exclusive subordination of it to the 
social sympathies, so as to wait on and obey their ^ 
calL For the natural feeling tends to make us resent 
indiscriminately whatever any one does that is dis¬ 
agreeable to us; but when moralised by the social 
feeling, it only acts in the directions conformable to 
the general good; just persons resenting a hurt 
tp#ooiety, though not otherwise a hurt to themselves, 
and not resenting a hurt to themselves, however 
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painful, unless it be of the kind which society has a 
common interest with them in the repression of. 

It is no objection against this doctrine to say, that 
when we feel our sentiment of justice outraged, we 
are not thinking of society at large, or of any coUec< 
tire interest, but only of the individual case. It is 
common enough certainly, though the reverse of com¬ 
mendable, to feel resentment merely because we have 
suffered pain; but a person whose resentment is really 
a moral feeling, that is, who considers whether an act 
is blameable before he allows himself to resent it— 
such a person, though he may not say expressly to 
himself that he is standing up for the interest of 
society, certainly does feel that he is asserting a rule 
which is for the benefit of others as well as for his own. 
If he is not feeling this—^if he is regarding the act 
solely as it affects him individually—he is not con¬ 
sciously just: he is not concerning himself about the 
justice of his actions. This is admitted even by anti¬ 
utilitarian moralists. When Kant(as before remarked) 
propounds as the fundamental principle of morals, 
‘ So act, that thy rule of conduct might be adopted 
as a law by all rational beings,’ he virtually ac¬ 
knowledges that the interest of mankind collectively 
or at least of mankind indiscriminately, must be in 
the mind of the agent when conscientiously deciding 
on the morality of the act. Otherwise he uses words 
without a meaning; for, that a rule even of utter 
selfishness could not possibly be adopted by all 
rational beings—^that there is any insuperable ob¬ 
stacle in the nature of things to its adoption—Ksan- 
not be even plausibly maintained.. To give any 
meaning to Kant’s principle, the sense put upon it 
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must be, that we ought to shape our conduct by a 
rule which all rational beings might adopt henejit 
to their collective interest. 

To re capitulate ; the idea of justice supposes two 
things; a rule of conduct, and a sentiment which 
sanctions the rule. The first must be suppoi^ com¬ 
mon to all mankind, and intended for their good. 
The other (the sentiment) is a desire that punishment 
may be suffered by those who infringe the rule. There 
is involved, in addition, the conception of some defi¬ 
nite person who suffers by the infringement; whose 
rights (to use the expression appropriated to the case) 
are violated by it. And the sentiment of justice 
appears to me to be, the animal desire to repel or 
retaliate a hurt or damage to oneselfj or to those with 
whom one sympathises, widened so as to include all 
persons, by the human capacity of enlarged sympathy, 
and the human conception of intelligent self-interest. 
From the latter elements, the feeling derives its 
morality; from the former, its peculiar impressive¬ 
ness, and energy of self-assertion. 

I have, throughout, treated the idea of a right 
residing in the injured person, and violated by the 
injury, not as a separate element in the composition 
of the idea and sentiment, but as one of the forms 
in which the other two elements clothe themselves. 
These elements are, a hurt to some assignable person 
or persons on the one hand, and a demand for punish¬ 
ment on the other. An examination of our own 
minds, I think, will show, that these two things 
indude all that we mean when we speak of violation 
of a right. When we call an 3 rthing a person’s right, 
we mean that he has a valid claim on society to pro- 
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tect him in the possession of it, either by the force 
of law, or bj that of education and opinion. , If he 
has what we consider a sufficient claim, on whatever 
account, to have something guaranteed to him by 
society, we say that he has a right to it. If we 
desire to prove that anything does not belong to him 
by right, we think this done as soon as it is admitted 
that tociety ought not to take measures for securing 
it to him, but should leave it to chance, or to his own 
exertions. Thus, a person is said to have a right to 
what he can earn in fair professional competition; 
because society ought not to allow any other person 
to hinder him from endeavouring to earn in that 
maimer as much as he can. But he has not a right 
to three hundred a-year, though he may happen to 
be earning it; because society is not called on to 
provide that he shall earn that sum. On the contrary, 
if he owns ten thousand pounds three per cent, stock 
he has a right to three hundred a-year; because 
'society has come under an obligation to provide him 
iwith an income of that amount. 

To have a right , then, is, I conceive, to have 
something which society ought to defend me in the 
possession of If the objector goes on to ask why it 
ought, I can give him no other reason than general 
utility. If that expression does not seem to convey 
a sufficient feeling of the strength of the obligation 
nor to account for the peculiar energy of the feelinjg, 
it is because there goes to the composition of the 
sentiment, not a rational only but also an animal 
element, the thirst for retaliation; and this thirst 
derives its intensity, as well as its moral justification* 
from the extraordinarily important and impressive 
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kind of utility which is concerned. The interest 
involved is that of security, to every one’s feelings 
the most vital of all interests. Nearly all other 
earthly benefits are needed by one person, not needed 
by another; and many of them can, if necessary, be 
cheerfully foregone, or replaced by something else; 
but security no human being can possibly do without; 
on it we depend for all our immunity from evil, and 
for the whole value of all and every good, beyond the 
passing moment; since nothing but the gratification 
of the instant could be of any worth to us, if we could 
be deprived of everything the next instant by who 
ever was momentarily stronger than ourselves. Now 
this most indispensable of all necessaries, after phy¬ 
sical nutriment, cannot be had, unless the machinery 
for providing it is kept unintermittedly in active play. 
Our notion, therefore, of the claim we have on our 
fellow creatures to join in making safe for us the very 
groundwork of our existence, gathers feelings round 
it so much more intense than those concerned in any 
of the more common cases of utiliiy, that the dif¬ 
ference in degree (as is often the case in psychology) 
becomes a reabdifference in kind. The claim assumes 
that character of absoluteness, that apparent infinity, 
and incommensurability with all other considerations, 
whi(^ constitute the distinction between the feeling of 
light and wrong and that of ordinary expediency and 
inexpediency. The feelings concerned are so powerful, 
and we count so positively on finding a responsive 
feeling in others (all being alike interested), that (mght 
and shovM grow into must, and recognised indispensa¬ 
bility becomes a moral necessity, analogous to phy¬ 
sical, and often not inferior to it in binding force. 
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' If tibe preceding analysis, or something res^bling 
it, be not the correct account of the notion of justice ; 
if justic e be totall y inde pendent of utility, and be 
a standa^~jper se, whi^ the mind can recognise 
by simple introspection of itself; it is hard to 
understand why that internal oracle is so ambi- 
^nous, and why so many things appear either just 
or unjust, according to the light in which they are 
regarded. 

We are continually informed that Utility is an 
uncertain standard, which every different person 
interprets differently, and that there is no safety but 
in the immutable, ineffaceable, and unmistakeable 
dictates of Justice, which carry their evidence in 
themselves, and are independent of the fluctuations 
of opinion. One would suppose from this that on 
questions of justice there could be no controversy; 
that if we take that for our rule, its application to 
any given case could leave us in as little doubt as a 
mathematical demonstration. So far is this from 
being the fact, that there is as much'difference of 
opinion, and as fierce discussion, about what is just, 
as about what is useful to society. 27ot Snly have 
different nations and individuals different notions of 
justice, but, in the mind of one and the same indi¬ 
vidual, justice is not some one rule, principle, or 
maxim, but many, which do not always coincide in 
their dictates, and in choosing between-which, he is 
guided either by some extraneous standard, or by his 
own personal predilections. 

For instance, there are some who say,-that it^ts 
unjust to punish any one for fbe sake of example td 
,others; that punishment is just, only when int^dek} 
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the good of the sufferer himself. Others ihaintain 
the extreme reverse, contending that to punish persons 
who have attained years of discretion, for their own 
benefit, is despotism and injustice, since if the matter 
8bt issue is solely their own good, no one has a right 
tO conttol their own judgment of it ;' but that they 
may justly be punished to prevent evil to others, this 
being‘ an exercise of the legitimate right of self- | 
defence. Mr. Owen, again, affirms that it is unjust | 
to punish at till; for the criminal did not make his ; 
owii chtiracter; his education, and the circumstances 
which^surrOuhd him, have made him a criminal, and ^ 
for these* he is not responsible. All these opinions 
aiie extremely plausible; and so long as the question 
is at^^ as one of justice simply, without going down 
to the principled which lie under justice arid are the 
source of its authority, I am unable to see how any of 
these* r^Oners can be refuted. For, in triith, every 
Orie'^of the riiijpe' builds upon rules of justice* con¬ 
fessedly* true.* The first appeals to'the acknoWlee^ed ; 
injustice of singling out an individual, .and making ; 
hhri a sacrifice, without his consent, for other ’people’s I 
benefit.' The‘second relies on the acknowledged * 
jiisticO of selfidef^cO, and the admitted injustice of! 
fordhg one person to conform to another’s notions of: 
WLat constitutes’ hiS good. The Owenite invokes the 
admitted principle, that it is unjust to punish anyone j 
Ibf what he cannot help. Each is triumphant so long \ 
aS he is not compelled to take into consideration any 
bther maxims of justice than the one he has selected; 
Jt>Ut as soon as their several maxicds are brought foce 
ib ^focd, eaidi^cttBphtant seems to have exactly as much 
Wsa^or hiiris^ as the others. No one of them can 
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cany out his own notion of justice without trampling 
upon another equally binding. These are difficulties; 
they have always been felt to be such; and many 
devices have been invented to turn rather than to over¬ 
come them. As a refuge from the last of the three, 
men imagined what they called the freedom of the 
will; ffincying that they could not justify punishing 
a man whose will is in a thoroughly hateful state, 
unless it be supposed to have come into that state 
through no influence of anterior circumstances. To 
escape from the other difficulties, a fevourite contri¬ 
vance has been the fiction of a contract, whereby at 
some unknown period all the members of society 
engaged to obey the laws, and consented to be 
punished for any disobedience to them; thereby 
giving to their legislators the right, which it is 
assumed they would not otherwise have had, of 
punishing them, either for their own good or for that 
of society. This happy thought was considered to 
get rid of the whole difficulty, and to legitimate the 
infliction of punishment, in virtue of another received 
maxim of justice, volenti non fit injuria; that is not 
unjust which is done with the consent* of the person 
who is supposed to be hurt by it. I need hardly 
remark, that even if the consent were not a mere 
fiction, this maxim is not superior in authority to the 
others which it is brought in to supersede. It is, on 
the contrary, an instructive specimen of the loose and 
irregular manner in which supposed principles of 
justice grow up. This particular one evidently came 
into use as a help to the coarse exigencies of courts of 
law, which are sometimes obliged to be content with 
very uncertain presumptions, on account of the greater 
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evils which would often arise from any attempt on 
their part to cut finer. But even courts of law are, 
not able to adhere consistently to the maxim, for they 
allow voluntary engagements to be set aside on the 
ground of fraud, and sometimes on that of mere mis¬ 
take or misinformation. 

Again, when the legitimacy of inflicting punish¬ 
ment 18 admitted, how many conflicting conceptions 
of justice come to light in discussing the pro per ap - 
portiqnment of punishment to offences. No rule on 
this subject recommends itself so strongly to the 
primitive and spontaneous sentiment of justice, as the 
lex tcdionis, an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 
Though this principle of the Jewish and of the 
Mahomedan law has been generally abandoned in 
Europe as a practical maxim, there is, I suspect, in 
most minds, a secret hankering after it; and when 
retribution accidentally falls on an offender in that 
precise shape,* the general feeling of satisfaction 
evinced, bears witness how natural is the sentiment to 
which this repayment in kind is acceptable. With 
many the test of justice in penal infliction is that the 
punishment should be proportioned to the offence; 
meaning that it should be exactly measured by the 
moral guilt of the culprit (whatever be their standard 
for measuring moral guUt): the consideration, what 
amount of punishment is necessary to deter from the 
offence, having nothing to do with the question of 
justice, in their estimation: while there are others to 
whom that consideration is all in all; who maintain 
that it is not just, at least for man, to inflict on a 
fellow creature, whatever may be his offences, any 
amount of suffering beyond the least that will suffice 
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to prevent him from repeating, and others from imi- 
.tating,' his misOonduct. > 

To take another example fr om a subject, already 
once referred to. In ^cooperative indu strial asso¬ 
ciation, is it just or not that talent or skill should gi^ 
a title to superior remuneration ? On the negative 
side of the question it is argued, that whoever does 
the best he can, deserves equally well, and ought not 
in justice to be put in a,position of inferiority for no 
fault of his own; that superior abilities have already 
advEuxteges more than enough, in the admiration they 
excite, the personal influence they command, and the 
internal sources of satis&ction attending them, with¬ 
out adding to these a superior share of the world’s 
goods; and that society is bound in justice rather to 
make compensation to the less favoured,,for this un¬ 
merited inequality of advantages, than aggravate 
it. On the contrary side it is contended, that society 
receives more from the more efficient labourer; that 
his services being more useful, society owes him e, 
larger return for them; that a greater share pf thp 
joint result is actually his work, and npt to allow his 
claim to it is a kind of robbery,; that*f he is offiy to 
receive as much as others, he can only be justly rer 
quired to produce as much, and to give a smaller 
amount of time and exertion, proportioned to his 
superior efficiency. Who shall,decide between thesp 
appeals to conflicting principles of justice ?; Justice 
has in this case two sides, to it, which it is impossllfle 
to bring into harmony, an4 the two disputants have 
chosen opposite sides; the one looks to what it is jp>t 
that the individual should receive, the other to^whai; 
it is just that the comxp^^ should 
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from his. own point of view, is unanswerable ; and 
any chpiee between them, on groimds of justice, mixst 
be perfectly arbitrary. Social utility alone can decide 
the preference. ’ 

' How many, again, and how irreconcileable, are the 
standards of justic^to which roference is made in dis¬ 
cussing the repartition of t^ation/ One opinion is, 
that payment to the State should be in numerical 
proportion to pecuniary meana Others think that 
justice didntes what they term graduated taxation; 
taking a higher percentage from those who have more 
to spare. In point of natural justice a strong case 
might be made for disregarding means altogether, and 
taking the same absolute sum (whenever it could be 
gbt) from every one: as the subscribers to a mess, or 
to a club, all pay the same sum for the same privileges, 
whether they ,can all equally afford it or not. Since 
the protection (it might be said) of law and govern¬ 
ment is afforded to, and is equally required by, all, 
there is no injustice in making all buy it at the same 
price. It is reckoned justice, not injustice, that a 
dealler should charge to all customers the same price 
for. the same furticle, not a price varying; according, to 
their means of payment.. This doctrine as applied to 
taxation,findsnoadvocate8)because it conflicts strongly 
with men’s feelings of humanity and perceptions of so¬ 
cial expediency; but the principle of justice which it im 
vokes is as true and as binding as those which can be 
appealed to against it.. Accordingly, it exerto. a tacit 
^uence on the line of defence employed for other 
inodes of assessing taxation.. People feel obliged to 
axgoe t|bn.t the State does more for the rich than for 
the poor, as.a justification for its taking more from 
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them: though this is in reality not true, for the rich 
would be fiur better able to protect themselyes, in the 
absence of law or government, than the poor, and 
indeed would probably be successful in converting the 
poor into their slaves. Others, again, so far defer to 
the same conception of justice, as to maintain that all 
should pay an equal capitation tax for the protection 
of their persons (these being of equal value to all) 
and an unequal tax for the protection of their pro¬ 
perty, which is unequal. To this others reply, that 
the all of one man is as valuable to him as the all of 
another. From these confusions there is no other 
mode of extrication than the utilitarian. 

Is, then, the dif ference b etween th e J ust and the 
Expedient a merely imaginary distinction? Have 
mankind been under a delusion in thinking that 
justice is a more sacred thing than policy, and that 
the latter ought only to be listened to after the former 
has been satisfied ? By no means. The exposition 
we have given of the nature and origin of the senti¬ 
ment, recognises a real distinction; and no one of 
those who profess the most sublime contempt for the 
consequences of actions as an element in their morality, 
attaches more importance to the distinction than I do. 
While I dispute the pretensions of any theory which 
sets up an imaginary standard of justice not grounded 
on utility, I account the justice which is grounded 
on utility to be the chief part, and incomparably the 
most sacred and binding part, of all morality. Jusface 
is a name for certain classes of moral rules, which 
concern the essentials of human well-bdbag more 
nearly, and are thercfiire of mmre absolute obligation; 
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than any other rules for the guidance of life; and the 
notion which we have found to be of the essence of 
the idea of justice, that of a right residing in an indi¬ 
vidual, implies 'and testifies to this more binding 
obligation. 

The moral rules which forbid mankind to hurt one 
another (in which we must never foi^t to include 
wrongful interference with each other’s freedom) are 
more vital to human well-being than any maxims, 
however important, which only point out the best 
mode of managing some department of human afi&irs. 
They have also the peculiarity, that they are the 
main element in determining the whole of the social 
feelings of mankind. It is their observance which 
alone preserves peace among human beings; if obe¬ 
dience to them were not the rule, and disobedience 
the exception, every one would see in every one else a 
probable enemy, against whom he must be perpetually 
guarding himself. What is hardly less important, 
these are the precepts which mankind have the 
strongest and the most direct inducements for im¬ 
pressing upon one another. By merely giving to 
each other prudential instruction or exhortation, they 
may gain, or think they gain, nothing: in inculcating 
oh each other the duty of positive beneficence they 
have an unmistakeable interest, but far less in degree: 
a person may possibly not need the benefits of others; 
but he always needs that they should not do him 
hurt. Thus the moralities which protect every indi¬ 
vidual from being harmed by others, either directly 
or by being hindered in hip freedom of pursuing his 
own good, are at once those which he himself hto 
most at heart, and those which he has the strongest 
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interofit in publishing and enforcing . by word and 
deed. It is by a> person’s obseryance^of theee, that 
his fiirness to exist as one of the feUo^ship of human 
beings, is tested; and. decided; for on that depends his 
being a nuisance or not to those with whom he iS in 
oontact. Now it is these moralities prim|itily, which 
compose the obligations of justice. The most marked 
cases of injustice, and those which give the >tone to 
the feeling of repugnance which characterises the 
sentiment, are acts of wrongful aggression, or wrong¬ 
ful exercise of power over some one; the, next are 
those which consist in wrongfully withholding from 
him something which is his due; in both cases, inr 
dieting on him a positive hurt, either in the form of 
direct suffering,, or of the privation of some good 
which he had reasonable ground, either of a physical 
or of a social kind, for counting upon. 

The same powerful motives which command the 
pbservance of these primary moralities,, enjoin the 
punishment of those who violate them; and as tho 
impulses of self-defence, of defence of others, and of 
vengeance, are all called forth against such persons, 
retribution, or evil for evil, becomes cloSely .connected 
with the sentiment of justice, and is universally in¬ 
cluded in the idea. Good 'for good is also one of the 
dictates of justice; and this, though its soeial utility 
is evident, and though it carriw with it a natural 
human feeling, has not at first eight that ehviouS 
oonnemoU) with hurt or injury which, isxiflting in thb 
most elementary cases of just and unjust, is the sourilie 
of the characteristic intenmtyi of the sentim^t, 
the conatmoa, though les8iobyiou8,iiS:imt jbss^^^ 

He who aoce^itstbenb&ts, anddeoiesa fetum of thexh 
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, when needed, inflicts a real hurt, bj; disappointing one 
of the m^st natural and reasonable^of expectations, 
and one which he must at least tacitly haye .encou¬ 
raged, otherwise the benefits would,sddom have been 
confe^ed. The important rank, among hun^an evils 
and wrongs, of the,disappointment of expectation, is 
shown in the f^t that it constitutes the piincip^ 
criminality of two such highly immoral acts aS a 
breach of friendship and a breach of promise. Few 
hurts which human haings can sustain are greater, 
and none wound more, than when that on which they 
habitually and with full assurance relied, fails them 
in the hour of need; and few wrongs are greater than 
this mere withholding of good ; none excite more 
resentment, either in the person suffering, or in a 
sympathizing spectator. The principle, therefore, of 
giving to each what they deserve, that is, good for, 
good as well as evil for evil, is not only included 
within the idea of Justice as we have defined it, but 
is a proper, object of that intensity of sentiment 
which places the Just, in human estimation, above 
the simply Expedient. 

Most of thfl maxims of justice current in the world, 
and. commonly appealed to in its transactions, are 
simply, instrumental to carrying into effect the prin,- 
ciples of, justice which we have now spoken of. That 
a person, is only responsible for what he has done 
volimtarUy, or could volimtarily have avoided; that 
it is UT^^t to condemn any person unheard; that the 
pun|dt.iaent ought to be proportioned to the offence, 
mad t^ ^ maxinis intended to prevent the just 
pru^ffl^:,of evil for eyil from being .perverted to 
the inifi^ion of evil without that justificmtion. The 
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greater part of these common maxims have come into 
use from the practice of courts of justice, which have 
been naturally led to a more complete recognition and 
elaboration than was likely to suggest itself to others, 
of the rules necessary to enable them to fulfil their 
double function, of inflicting punishment when due, 
and of awarding to each person his right. 

That first of judicial virtues, impartiality, is an 
obligation of justice, partly for the reason last men¬ 
tioned ; as being a necessary condition of the fulfil¬ 
ment of the other obligations of justice. But this is 
not the only source of the exalted rank, among human 
obligations, of those maxims of equality and impar¬ 
tiality, which, both in popular estimation and in that 
of the most enlightened, are included among the pre¬ 
cepts of justice. In one point of view, they may be 
considered as corollaries from the principles already 
Itttd down. If it is a duty to do to each according to 
its deserts, returning good for good as Well as repress¬ 
ing evil by evil, it necessarily follows that we should 
treat all equally well (when no higher duty forbids) 
who have deserved equally well of us, and that society 
should treat all equally well who have deserved 
equally well of it, that is, who have deserved equally 
well absolutely. This is the highest abstract stan¬ 
dard of social and distributive justice; towards which 
all institutions, and the efforts of all virtuouaditiaens, 
should be made in the utmost possible degree to con¬ 
verge. But this great moral duty rests upon a still 
deeper foundation, being a direct emanation tile 
first prindple bi inoials, and not a mere l<^lesl corol- 
lavy or denvative dobtriheB/' It is 

involved in Hie vei^ meaning of Utflit^',: or the 
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Greatest-Happiness Principle. That principle is a * 
mere form of words without rational signification, 
unless one person’s happiness, supposed equal in degree ; 
(with the proper allowance made for kind), is counted 
for exactly as much as another’s. Those conditions 
being supplied, Bentham’s dictum, ‘everybody to 
count for one, nobody for more than one,’ might be 
written under the principle of utility as an explana¬ 
tory commentary.* The equal claim of everybody to 


* This implication, in the first principle of the utilitarian scheme, 
of perfect impartiality between persons, is regarded by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer (in his Social Statics) as a disproof of the pretensions of 
utility to be a sufiicient guide to right; since (he says) theprincipls of 
utility presupposes the anterior principle, that everybody has an equal 
right to happiness. It may be more correctly described as supposing 
that equal amounts of happiness are equally desirable, whether felt 
by the same of by different persons. This, however, is not a pre* 
supposition; not a premise needful to support the principle of utility, 
but the very principle itself; for what is the principle of utility, if it 
be not that * happiisess ’ and * desirable ’ are synonymous terms P If 
there is any anterior principle implied, it can be no other than this, 
that the truths of arithmetic are applicable to the valuation of happi¬ 
ness, as of all other measurable quantities. 

[Mr, Herbert Spencer, in a private communication on the subject of 
the preceding Note^ objects to being considered an opponent of Utili¬ 
tarianism, and states that he regards happiness as the ultimate end of i 
morality: but d^ems that end only partially attainable by empirical ^ 
generalizations from the observed results of conduct, and completely 
attainableonly by deducing, from the laws of life and the conditions of 
existence, what kinds of action necessarily tend to produce happiness, 
and what kinds to produce unhappiness. With the exception of the 
word necessarily,” 1 have no dissent to express from this doctrine; ' 
and (omitting that word) I am not aware that any modem advocate of 
utilitarianiid^ is of a different opinion. Bentham, certainly, to whom 
in Sfatioa Mr. Spencer partioulariy referred, is, least of all 

writers, dhaxgeable with unwillingness to deduoe the effect of actions on 
happiness tehi the laws of human nature andtheunivmal conditions 
of human' fife. The common charge against him is df^relying too 
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happiiibss in the estimation of 'ilhe' moralist and thid 
l^islator, involves an equal claim to ^al^ the'means of 
happiness, e^icept in so far as the. ine^table. condition^ 
of human life, and the general interest, in ij^oh that 
of every • individual is included, < set limits to the 
maxim j ’ and those limits ought to be strietly con¬ 
strued. As every other maxim of justitje,' so this, is 
by no means applied or held applicable universally; 
on the contrary, as I have already i^marked,>it bends 
to every person’s ideas of social expedien cy.. But in 
whatever case it is deemed applicable at all, it is held 
to be the dictate of justice. All persons are. deemed 
to have a right to equality of treatment, exc?ipt,when 
some recognised social expediency requites the reversei 
I And hence all social inequalities which have ceased to 
(be considered expedient, assume the character not of 
simple inexpediency, but of injustice, and appear sd 
f tyrannical, that people are apt to wonder how the^j 
! eyer could have been tolerated; forgetful that tkey 
i themselves perhaps tolerate other inequalities'undet 
an equally mistaken notion of expediency, the correc^ 
I tion of which would make that which they approve 
seem quite as monstrous as what they have at last 
learnt to condemn. The entire history of sooial im¬ 
provement has been a series of transitions, by . which 
one custom or institution after another^ from being a 

wlasively upon such deductions^ and declining aljboffether to be.bo^d 
by the generalizations from specific experience wliioh Hr* Spenc^:!; 
thinks that utilitarians generally confine themselres to. Hy 
ppi]pos\ (dnd^ aa I cbllect, Mr. Spencer’s) is, ibf^ ^in ethics^ as in all 
other branches b( scientific study, the consilience oif the resulin oif bpl^ 
ihese processes, each corroborating and yeri^ng nthar, ii reqiafi^ 
jbo giyeto^* g^i^'propositioii the kind ahd degree of eyHenee 
which constitutes scientifio proof.] 
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dUpposed primaiy necessity of'social existence, has 
passed ihto> the; rank of an universally stigmatized in-« 
justice and tyranny. So it has been with the distindi 
tions of slaves and freemen, nobles andserfs,.patrieians 
and plebeians; and<so it will be, and in part already 
is, with the aristocracies of colour, race, and'sex J < < 

• It appears from what has been said, that justice is a 
naine for certain moral requirements, which, regarded' 
eollectively, stand higher in the scale of social utility,' 
and are therefore of .more paramount obligation^ than 
any others; though particular cases - may occur in 
which some other social duty is so important, ^as to- 
overrule any one of the general maxims of justice. 
Thus, to save a life, it may not only be allowable, but 
a duty, to steal, or fake by force, the necessary food 
or medicine, or to kidnap, and compel to officiate, the 
only qualified medical practitioner. In such cases, as 
we do not call anything justice which is not . a virtue, 
we usually sayj- not that justice must give way to 
some other moral principle, but that what is just in 
o^inaiy cases is, by reason of that other principle, 
not just in the particular case. By this usefiil accom¬ 
modation of language, the character of indefeasibility 
attributed to justice is Jkept ,up, and we are saved from 
the necessity of maintaining that there can be laud¬ 
able injustice. 

The considerations which have now been adduced 
resolve, I conceive, the only real difficulty in the 
utilitarian theory of morals. It has always been evi¬ 
dent that all oases of justice are also cases of expedi¬ 
ency : the difierence is in the peculiar sentiment which 
attiuffies to tbep?.fosmer,;a6 .;eotttBadistinguished from 
the latter. If this^characteristickentiment has been 
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sofficientlj accounted for; if there is no necessity to 
assume for it any peculiarity of origin; if it is simply 
the natural feeling of resentment, moralized by being 
made coextensive with the demands of social good; 
and if this feeling not only does but ought to e^dst in 
all the classes of cases to which the idea of justice 
corresponds ; that idea no longer presents itself as a 
Utumbling-block to the utilitarian ethics. Justice 
I remains the appropriate namefor certain social utilities 
which are vastly more important, and therefore more 
absolute and imperative, than any others are as a 
class (though not more so than others may be in par¬ 
ticular cases); and which, therefore, ought to be, as 
I well as naturally are, guarded by a sentiment not 
only different in degree, but also in kind; distin¬ 
guished from the milder feeling which attaches to 
the mere idea of promoting human pleasure or con¬ 
venience, at once by the more definite nature of 
its commands, and by the sterner character of its 
sanctions. 


THE END. 


Printed if Ballantynb, Hamson & CO, 
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By Evelyn Abbott; M.A., LL.D. 

Part I.—From the Earliest Times to the 
Ionian Revolt. Crown 8vo., los. td. 

Part II.—^500-443 B.o. Crown 8vo., los. 

Acland and Ransome.—.^ Hand¬ 
book IN Outline of the Political His¬ 
tory of England TO 1894. Chronologically 
Arranged. By A. H. Dyke Acland, M.P., 
and Cyril Ransome, M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. 

ANNUAL REGISTER {THE). A 
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strong, M.A. 8vo., 165. 
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8vo., 325. Vol. III. 1578-1603. 8vo. 185. 
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J. T. Ball. 8vo., 65. 

Besant — The History of London. 

By Walter Besant. With 74 Illustrations. 
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Brasses (Lord).—Papers and Ad¬ 
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Naval and Maritime. 1872-1893. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo., 10s. 

Mercantile Marine and Naviqa^ 
TipNy from x87i-i894. Crowa Svo., 55. 


Brassey (Lord).—Papers and Ad¬ 
dresses — Continued. 

Imperial Federation and Colon- 

ISATION FROM i88o to 1894. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Political and Miscellaneous. 
1861-1894. Crown 8vo 5s. 

Bright. — A History of England. 
By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, D.D. 

Period I. Medimval Monarchy-, a.d. 

449 to 1485. Crown 8vo., 45. fid. 

Period II. Personal Monarchy. 1485 to 
to 1688. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Period III. Constitutional Monarchy, 
1689 to 1837. Crown 8vo., 75. fid. 

Period IV. The Growth of Democracy. 
1837 Crown 8vo., fir. 

Buckle. — History of Civilisation 
IN England and France, Spain and 
Scotland. By Henry Thomas Buckle. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 245. 

Burke. — A History of Spain from 
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the Catholic. By Ulick Ralph Burke, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

Chesney. — Indian Polity: a View of 

the System of Administration in India. By 
General Sir George Chesney, K.C.B., 
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Creighton. — History of the Papacy 
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Creighton, D.D., LL.D., Vols. I. and II., 
1378-1464, 325. Vols. III. and IV., 1464- 
1518, 245. Vol. V., 1517-1527, 8vo., 155. 
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Question. By the Hon. George N. 
Curzon, M.P. With 9 Maps, 96 Illustra¬ 
tions, Appendices, and an Index. 2 vols. 
8vo., 425. 
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America. By Alexis de Tocquevxlle. 
2 vols. Crown Svo., 165. 
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8vo, 75. 6 d. 
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By Heinrich Ewald. 8 vols., 8vo., Vols. 

I. and II., 245. Vols. III. and IV., 215. 
Vol.V.,i8s. V0I.VI., 165. Vol. VII., 21S. 
Vol. VIII., 185. 

Fitzpatrick. — Secret Service 
UNDER Pitt. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Froude (James A.). 

The History OF England, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 

Popular Edition, 12 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
35. td. each. 

Silver Library Edition. 12 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 35. td. each. 

Lectures on the Council of 
Trent. Delivered at Oxford 1892-3. 
8vo., i2y. 6d. 

The Divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Spanish Story of the Ar¬ 
mada, and other Essays. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 185. 
Silver Library Ed. 3 vols. Cr.8vo.,io5.6d. 
English Seamen IN the Sixteenth 
Century. Cr. 8vof, 65. 

Short Studies onGrea tSubjects. 

4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 35. td. each. 

C^SAR: a Sketch. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6 d. 

Gardiner (Samuel Rawson, D.C.L., 
LL.D.). 

History of England, from the Ac¬ 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. Crown 
8vo., 65. each. 

A History of the Great Civil 

War, 1642-1649. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 65. ea. 

A History of the Commonwealth 
AND THE Protectorate. 1649-1660. 
Vol. I. 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 8vo.,2i5. 

The Student’s History of Eng¬ 
land. With 378 Illust. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
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Vol. I. B.c. 55—A.D. 1509. 173 Ulus. 
Vol. II. 1509-1689. 96 Illustrations. 
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Greville. —A Journal of the Reigns 
OF King George IV., King William IV., 
AND Queen Victoria. By Charles C. F. 
Greville, formerly Clerk of the Council. 
8 vols. Crown 8vo., 6 s. each. 


Heam.—TiVA Government of Eng¬ 
land: its Structure and its Development. 
By W. Edward Hearn. 8vo., i6i. 

Herbert.— The Defence of Plevna, 
1877. Written by One who took Part in it. 
By William V. Herbert. With Maps. 
8vo., i8s. 

Historic Towns.—Edited by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L.,and Rev. William Hunt, 
M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. each. 

Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt. 0 .\ford. By Rev. C. W. 
Carlisle. ^ Mandell Boase. 

Creighton, D.D., Bishop Winchester. By G. W. 
of Peterborough. Kitchin, D.D. 

Cinque Ports. By Mon- York. By Rev. James 
tague Burrows. Raine. 

Colcnester. ByRev. E. L. New York. By Theodore 
Cutts. Roosevelt. 

Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. Boston (U.S.) By Henry 
London. By Rev. W. J. Cabot Lodge. 

Loftie. 

Joyce.— A Short History of Ire¬ 
land, from the Earliest Times to 1608. By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 8vo., los. 6 d. 

Kaye and Malleson’s Histories. 

—History of the Sefoy War in India, 
1857-1858. By Sir John W. Kaye, 
K.C.S.I., F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. i., 
185.; Vol. II., 20s.; Vol. IJI., 20s. 
History of the Indian Mutiny, 
1857-1858. Commencing from the close 
of the Second Volume of Sir John W. 
Kaye’s “ History of the Sepoy War 
By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. 3 
vols. 8vo. Vol. I. with Map, 20s. ; Vol. 

II. with 4 Maps and Plans, 205.; Vol. 

III. with 4 Maps, 20s. 

Analytical Index to Sir John W. 

Kaye's “ History of the Sepoy War ” 
AND Col. G. B. Malleson's “ History 
OF THE Indian Mutiny". (Combined 
in One Volume.) By Frederic Pincott, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
8vo, los. 6 d. 

Ha ye and Malleson’s ^^Histor yof 
THE Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858”. (Being 
a Cabinet Edition of the above Works.) 
Edited by Colonel G. B. Malleson. 
With Analytical Index by Frederic 
Pincott, and Maps and Plans. 6 voU. 
Crown 8vo., 6i. each. 

K n i g h t.— Madagascar in War 
Time : The Experiences of ‘ The Times ’ 
Special Correspondent with the 
Hovas during the French Invasion 
of 1895. By E. F. Knight. With 
numerous Illustrations and Map. 

Lang.— St. Andrews. By Andrew 
Lang. With 8 Plates and 24 Illustrations 
in the Text by T. Hodob. 8vo., 15s. net. 
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Lecky(WiLLiAM Edward Hartpole). I Macaulay (Lord).—Works bv— 


History of England in the Eigh- 

TBShTH CSLTURY, 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., 4*. 

Cabinet Edition. England. 7 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 65. each. Ireland. 5 
vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 

History of European Morals 
FROM Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. 

History of the Rise and Influ- 


continued. 

Selections from the Writings of 
Lord Macaulay. Edited, with Occa¬ 
sional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. 0 . 
Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo.,6s. 

Mackinnon,— Union of Eng¬ 
land AND Scotland: a Study of 


FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 2 INTERNATIONAL HISTORY. By JAMES 
vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. Mackinnon. Ph.D. Examiner in History 

TiSTORY of the Rise and InflU- to the University of Edinburgh. 8vo., i6s. 

May.- 7 >A Constitutional His- 
VO . 2 VO 8. Crown vo., i6j. op England since the Accession 

Democracy AND Liberty. 2 vols. of George ill. 1760-1870. BySirTHOMAs 
8vo., 3fo. Erskine May, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborou^). 

The Empire : its value and its 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., i8s. 

MerivaleCTHE late Dean), 


1893. Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. 

Macaulay (Lord). 

Complete Works. 

Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 

Library Edition. 8 vola. 8vo., 53. 

History of England from the 
Accession of James the Second. 
Popular Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 51. 
Student's Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
People's Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., i6j. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post 8vo., 48s. 
Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., £^. 
Critical and Historical Essays, 
with Lays of Ancient Home, in 1 
volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 25. ^d. 
Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d., 
or 35. 6d., gilt edges. 

Silver Library Edition. Cr. 8vo., 35.6rf. 


History of the Romans under 
THE Empire. 

Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Cr. 8vo., 485. 
Silver Library Edition. 8 vols. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

The Fall or the Roman Republic: 
a Short History of the Last Century of the 
Commonwealth, i2mo., 75. 6d. 

Montague. — The Elements of 
English Constitutional History. By 
F, C. Montague, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 

Moore. — The American Congress : 

a History of National Legislation and 
Political Events, (.1774-1895. By Joseph. 
West Moore. 8vo., 155. net. 

O’Brieii. — Irish Ideas. Reprinted 


or 35. 6rf., gilt edges. Addresses. By William O’Brien. Cr. 

Silver Library Edition. Cr. 8vo., 35.6rf. 8vo. 25. 6<f. 

Critical and^ Historical Essays. Richmsin.—AppENi^ELL: Pure De- 
Studmt's Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo,, 6s. mocracv and Famoral Life in Inner- 

People s Edition, 2 vols. Cr, 8vo., 85. Hhoden. A Swiss Study. By Irving B. 

Trevelyan Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 95. Richman, Consul-General of the United 

Cabinet Editim. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. States to Switzerland. With Maps. Crown 

Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 365. 8vo., 55. 

Addison and Walpole. 1 Frederick the Great. ThE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY 


Addison and Walpole. Frederick the Great. 
Croker s Boswell’s Johnson. Ranke and Gladstone. 
Horn's Constitutional Milton and Machiavelli. 

( History. Lord Byron. 

Warren Hastings. 3</. Lord Clive. 

The Earl of Chatham (Two Comic Dramatists of 

Essays). the Restoration. 

Miscellaneous Writings 

People's Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 

Miscellaneous Writings and 

Speeches. 

Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. j 
Cabinet Edition. Including Indian Penal! 
Code, Lmof Ancient Rome,and Miscel¬ 
laneous Poems. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 245^ 


The English Village Community 
Examined in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal Systems, &c. With 13 Maps 
and Plates. 8vo., 165. 

The Tribal System in Wales: 
Being Part of an Inquiry into the Struc¬ 
ture and Methods of Tribal Society. 
With 3 Maps. 8vo., 12s. 

Shaipe. — London AND theKihgdom: 

a History derived mainly from the Archives 
at Guildhall in the custody of the Corpora¬ 
tion of the City of London. By Reginald 
R. Sharpe, D.C.L., Records Clerk in the 
Office of the Town Clerk of the City ol 
London. 3 vols. 8vo. xor. 6d. each. 
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Sheppard. — Mbmorials of St. i Wakeman and Hassall.— 


yAMSS's Palace. By the Rev. Edgar 
Sheppard, M.A., Sub-Dean of H.M. 
Chapels Royal. With 41 Full-page Plates (8 
Photo-Intaglio) and 32 Illustrations in the 
Text. 2 vols. 8vo., 365. net. 

Smith. — Carthage AND the Carth- 


Introductory to the Study of Engush 
Constitutional History. By Resident 
Members of the University of Oxford. 
Edited by Henry Opflby Wakeman, 
M.A., and Arthur Hassall, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6i. 


aginians. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A., Walpole (Spencer). 


With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 8vo., 31. td. 
Stephens. — A History of the 
French Revolution. By H. Morse 
Stephens. 3 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
185. each. 

Stubbs. — History of the Univer- 


History of England from the 
Conclusion of the Great War in 1815 
TO 1858. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., bs. each. 

The Land of Home Rule : being 
an Account of the History and Institu¬ 
tions of the Isle of Man. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


siTY OF Dublin fro*" its Foundation to rWolff. — Odd Bits OF History: 


the End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W. Stubbs. 8 vo., 125. 6d. 

Sutherland. History of Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zeal akd., from 1606 to 
1890. By Alexander Sutherland, M. A., 
and George Sutherland, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 2S. 6d. 


Taylor,—^ Student^s Manual oFS^yX^t, — History 


THE History of India. By Colonel Mea¬ 
dows Taylor, C.S.I., &c. Cr. 8vo., ^s. 6d. 
Todd. — Parliamentary Govern-\ 

MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. By 
Alpheus Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 30s. net. 


being Short Chapters intended to Fill Some 
Blanks. By Henry W. Wolff. 8vo.,8s. 6d. 
Wood-Martin. — Pagan Ireland : 

AN A RCHASOLOGICAL SKETCH. A Handbook 
of Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Wood-Martin, M.R.I.A. With 512 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 155. 

Wylie. — History of England 


UNDER Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A., one of H. M. Inspectors of 
Schools. 3 vols. Crown 8 vo. VoL I., 1399- 
1404, los. 6d. Vol. II., 155. Vol. III., X5r. 

[Vol. IV. In the press. 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, &e. • 

Armstrong. — The Life andLetters Erasmus. — Life and Letters of 
OF Edmund y. Armstrong. Edited by Erasmus. By James Anthony Froude. 
G. F. Armstrong. ]^p. 8vo., ys. 6d. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Bacon. — The Letters and Life of Fox. — The Early History of 


Francis Bacon including all his Oc¬ 
casional Works. Edited by James Sped- 
DING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. 

Bagehot. — Biographical Studies 
By Walter Bagehoj. Crown 8vo., 35.6 d. 
Blackwell. — Pioneer Work in 
Opening the Medical Profession to 
Women: Autobiographical Sketches. By 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. Cr. 8vo., 65. 
Boyd (A. K. H., D.D., LL.D., Author 
of‘Recreations of a Country Parson,’ &c.). 
Twenty-five Years of St. 
Andrews. 1865-1890. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. I. I2S. Vol. II. i5i. 

St. Andrews and Elsewhere: 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left. 8vo., 155. 

The Last Years of St. Andrews : 
September 1890 to September 1895. 
8vo., 155. 

Buss.— Frances Mary Buss and 
HER Work for Education. By Annie 
E. Ridley. With 5 Portraits and 4 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo, 75.6 d. 

Thomas Carlyle: A His¬ 
tory of his Life. By Jambs Anthony 
# PROUPB. 

> 1795-1825. 2 Yds. Crown 8vo., js. 
x85^1%. a Yds. Crown 8vo., 7s. 


Charles yAMES Fox. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo., 185. 

Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Halford.— The Life of Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart., G.C.H., M.D., F.R.S., 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician to George HI., George IV., 
William IV., and to Her Mmesty, Queen 
Victoria. By William Munk, M.D., 
F.S.A. 8 vo., 12S . 6 d . 

Hamilton.—Z//?’^ of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. 3 vols. 
155. each. Addendum. 8vo., 6d. sewed. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R., M.A.). • 

My Musical Life. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Cr. « 
8vo., ys. 6d, 

Music and Morals. With Portrait 
of the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 
6d. 

L ej e u n e.— The Memoirs of 

General Lejeune, 1780-181^ Trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. Arthur Bell j[N. 

D’ Anvers). [In preparation. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir Henry 
HayEwcn K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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Luther.— Life of Luther. By ‘ 

Julius KSstlin. With Illustrations from 
Authentic Sources. Translated from the 
German. Crown 8vo., td, 

Macaulay. — The Life and Letters 
OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right Hon. 

Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 

Popular Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Students Edition i vol. Cr. 8vo., bs. 

Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo., lar. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 365. 

Marbot. — The Memoirs of the 
Baron de Marbot. Translated from the 
French. Crown 8vo., 75. bd. 

Romanes. — The Life and Letters 
OF George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 

F.R.S. Written and Edited by his Wife. 

With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 

Authoresses. By L. B. Walford. Crown 
Seebohm. — TheOxfordReformers 8 vo. , 4s. bd. 

—John Colet, Erasmus and Thomas 'Wellington. — Life of the Duke 
More i a History of their Fellow-Work. qf Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
By Frederic Seebohm. 8vo., 145. Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Shakespeare. — Outlines of the Wolf. — The Life of Joseph Wolf, 
Life OF Shakespeare. By J. O. Halli- Animal Painter. By A. H. Palmer. 
well-Phillipps. With Illustrations and With 53 Plates and 14 Illustrations in the 
Fac-similes. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., £1 is. Text. 8vo., 21s. 


bnaRespeare's leue life. »y 

James Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald £. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 21s. 
Stephen.— in Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Biography. By Sir James Stephen. 
Crown 8vo., yr. dd. 

Turgot. — The Life and Writings 
OF Turgot, Comptroller-General of France, 
1774-1776. Edited for English Readers by 
W. Walker Stephens. Svo., 125. bd. 
Verney. --Memoirs of the Verney 
Family. 

Vols. I. & II.. During the Civil War. 
By Frances Parthenope Verney. With 
38 Portraits, Woodcuts and Fac-simile. 
Royal 8vo., 42^. 

Vol. III., During the Commonwealth. 
1650-1660. By Margaret M. Verney. 
With 10 Portraits, &c. Royal 8vo., 21s. 
Walford. — Twelve English 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies. &o. 


Arnold (Sir Edwin, K.C.LE.). 

Seas and Lands. With 71 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Wandering Words. With 45 
Illustrations. 8vo., iSr. 

East and West : Reprinted 
Articles. With 41 Illustrations by R. 
T. Pritchett. 8vo., i8r. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or Facts 

and Features, Sketches, and Incidents of 
Australia and Australian Life with Notices 
of New Zealand. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

Eight Years in Ceylon, With 6 
^ Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3^. bd. 

The Rifle and the Hound in 
^ Ceylon. With 6 Ulus. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 

Bent 0* Theodore, F.S.A,, F.R.G.S.). 

The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
LANDi being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. With Map, 13 
Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

The Sacred City of the Ethio¬ 
pians i being a Record of Travel and 
Research in Abyssinia in 18^3. With 8 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo., 18 j. 


Bicknell. — Travel and Adventure 
IN Northern Queensland. By Arthur 
C. Bicknell. WRh 24 Plates and 22 Illus¬ 
trations in the Text. Svo, 155. 

Brassey (the late Lady). 

A Voyage in the ^ Sunbeam J Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 

M0^THS. 

Library Edition.* With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and 118 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., yr. bd. 
Silver Library Edition. With 66 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 

4to., bd. sewed, is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 25 . cloth, or 35. white parchment. 
Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 141 
Illustrations. 8vo., 215. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 1x4 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. bd. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., bd. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
THE ‘ Roaring Forties. ’ 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. bd. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations. 
4to., bd, sewed, 15. cloth. 

Three Voyages in the * Sunbeam \ 
Popular Ed. With 346 Illust. ^to., zs.bd. 
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Brassey. — Voyages and Travels 
OF Lord Brassey, KX.B., D.C.L., 1S62- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain S. 
Eardley-Wilmot. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., xo5. 

Froude (James A.). 

Oceana : or England and her Col¬ 
onies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
25. boards, 25. 6 d. cloth. 

The English IN THE West Indies: 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 25. boards, 25. 6d. cloth. 

Howitt. — Visits to Remarkable 
Places. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William Howitt. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Knight (E. F.). 

The Cruise of the ‘ Alerte ’; the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 
Where Three Empires meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
The ^Falcon' on the Baltic: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations, Crown Svo, 35. bd. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— B.C. 1887: 

A Ramble IN British Columbia. By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. Cl,utierbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Murdoch. — From Edinburgh to 
THE Antarctic: an Artist’s Notes and 
Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Ex¬ 
pedition of 1892-93. By W. G. Burn- 
Murdoch. With 2 ^aps and numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo., 185. 

Nansen (Fridtjof). 

The First Crossing of Green¬ 
land. With numerous Illustrations and 
a Map. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 


Nansen (Fridtjof).— continued. 
Eskimo Life. With 31 Illustrations. 
8vo., 165. 

Peary. — My Arctic Journal: a 
year among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By 
Josephine Diebitsch-Peary. With 19 
Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 Illustrations 
in the Text. 8 vo., 125. 

QyxiWiTiBXi.—J ournal of a Few 
M o^THs' Rbsideacb in Portugal, and 
Glimpses of the South of Spain. By Mrs. 
Quillinan (Dora Wordsworth). New 
Edition. Edited, with Memoir, by Edmund 
Lee, Author of “ Dorothy Wordsworth,” &c. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

Smith. — Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. With 
Illustrations by Ellis Carr, and Numerous 
Plans. 

Part I. England. i6mo., 35. bd. 

Part II. Wales and Ireland. i6mo., 

3s. bd. 

Part III. Scotland. [In preparation. 
Stephen. — The Play-Ground of 
Europe. By Leslie Stephen. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

THREE IN NOR WA Y. By Two 

of Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 25. boards, 25. bd. cloth. 

Tyndall. —The Glaciers of the^ 
Alps: being a Narrative of Excursions 
and Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Ex¬ 
position of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. New Edition. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 65. bd. net. 

Whishaw (Fred. J.). 

Out of Doors in Tsarland : a Re¬ 
cord of the Seeings and Doings of a 
Wanderer in Russia. Crown Svo, 75. bd. 
The Romance of the Woods: 
Reprinted Articles and Sketches. Crown 
8vo., 65. 


Steel (John Henry). 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
THE Dog. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., 

105 . bd, 

A Treatise on the Diseases Of 
THE Ox. With 1 19 Illustrations. 8vo., 155. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
THE Sheep. With 100 Illustrations. 
8 V 0 ., 125 . 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary Students 
in the Dissecting Room. Cr. 8vo., 75. bd. 


AND 

Stables. By Major-General Sir F. FitI- 
wycram, Bart. With 56 pages of Illustra¬ 
tions. 8vo., 25 . bd. net. 

“Stonehenge,*'— Dog in 

Health and Disease. By “Stone¬ 
henge”. With 78 Wood Engravings. 
8vo., 75. bd. 

Youatt (William). 

The Horse. Revised and Enlarged 
by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings. 8vo., 75. bd. 

The Dog. Revised and Enlarged. 
With 33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., bs. 


Veterinary Medicine, &e. 

Fitzwygram. — Horses 
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Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by the Duke of Beaufort, K.O., assisted by Alfred E. T. Watson. 
Crown 8vo., price ros. 6 d, each Volume. 


Archery, By C. J. Longman, Col 
H. Walrono, Miss Leoh and Viscoun 
Dxllon. With 195 Illustrations. 

Athletics and Football. By 
Montague Shearman. With 51 Ulus. 

Big Game Shooting. By C. Phil- 

LiPPs-WoLLEY, Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
W. C. OswELL, F. C. Selous, &c. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. With 77 
Illustrations. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the Arctic 
Regions. With 73 Illustrations. 

Billiards. By Major W. Broai> 

FOOT, R.E. With Illustrations, and Dia> 
grams. [In the Press. 

Boating. By W. B. Woodgate. 
With 49 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 

Coursing and Falconry. By 
Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. With 76 Illustrations. 

Cricket, By A. G. Steel, the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton, Andrew Lang, 
R. A. H. Mitchell, W. G. Grace, and 
F. Gale. With 64 Illustrations. 

Cycling, By the Earl of Albe¬ 
marle and G. Lacy Hilher. With 59 
Illustrations. 

Dancing, By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S., &c. With 131 Illustrations. 

Driving, By the Duke of Beau¬ 
fort. With 65 Illustrations. 

Fencing, Boxing, and Wrestling, 
By Walter H. Pollock, F. C. Grove, 
C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, and 
Walter Armstrong. With 42 Illustra¬ 
tions. 

Fishing, By H. Cholmondeley- 
^ Pennell, the Marquis of Exeter, 
Henry R. Francis, G. Christopher 
Davies, R. B. Marston, &c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. 

With X58 Illustrations. 

Vol. n. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 
With 133 Illustrations. 

Golf, ^ Horace G. Hutchin¬ 
son, the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., 
Sir W. G. Bimpson, Bart., Lord Well- 
wood, H. B* C. EvErard, Andrew Lang, 

^ lusdodier Writers. With 89 Illustrations. 


Hunting. By the Duke of Beau¬ 
fort, K.G., Mowbray Morris, the Earl 
of Suffolk and Berkshire, Rev. £. 
W. L. Davies, Digby Collins, George 
H. Longman, &c. With 53 Illustrations. 

Mountaineering. By C. T. Dent,. 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart., W. M. Conway, 
Douglas Freshfield, C. £. Mathews, 
&c. With 108 Illustrations. 

Racing and Steeple-Chasing, By 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, W. 
G. Craven, Arthur Coventry, and A. 
E. T. Watson. With 58 Illustrations. 

Riding and Polo. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, the 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G., &c. With 
59 Illustrations. 

Sea Fishing. By John Bicker- 
eyke, W. Senior, A. C. Harmsworth,. 
and Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Bart. With 
197 Illustrations. 

Shooting. By Lord Walsing- 
ham, Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart., 
Lord Lovat, Lord C. Lennox Kerr, 
the Hon. G. Lascelles, and A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley, 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. With 105 Illus¬ 
trations. 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. With 65 Illus¬ 
trations. 

Ska ting, Curling, Tobogganing^ 
Ice-Sailing, and Bandy. By J. M. 
Heathcote, C. G. Tebbutt, T. Max¬ 
well Witham, the Rev. John Kerr. 
With 284 Illustrations. 

Swimming. By Archibald Sin¬ 
clair and William Henry. With 
Illustrations. 

Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Rackets 
and Fives. By J. M. and C. G. Heath¬ 
cote, E. 0 . Pleydell-Bouverie, A. C. 
Ainger, &c. With 79 Illustrations. 

Yachting, 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction, Racing 
Rules, Fitting-Out, &c. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., Lorp Brassry, 
K.C.B., C. E. Seth-Smith, C.B., 

With 114 Illustrations. 

Vol. II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America 
and the Colonies, Yacht Racing, &C. 
By R. T. Pritchett, the Earl of 
Onslow, G.C.M.G., kc. With 195 
Illustrations. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 

FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo.» price 5s. each Volume. 


Tff£ Partridge, Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
George Saintsbury. With ii lllustra* 
tions and various Diagrams in the Text. 

The Grouse, Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
George Saintsbury. With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams, in the Text. 

BADMINTON MAGAZINE OF 
Sports and Pastimes (The). Edited by 
Alfred E. T. Watson (“ Rapier ”). With 
numerous Illustrations. Price ir. monthly. 
Vol. I., August to December, 1895, price 6i. 

Bickerdyke. — Days of my Life on 
Waters Fresh and Salt; and other 
Papers. By John Bickerdyke. With 
Photo-Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 
Campbell-Walker. — The Correct 
Card : or, How to Play at Whist; a Whist 
Catechism. By Major A. Campbell- 
Walker, F.R.G.S. Fcp. 8vo., 2S. 6d. 
DEAD SHOTiTni): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Beivg a Treatise on the Use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
Lessons on the Art of Shooting Game of all 
kinds. Also Game-driving, Wildfowl and 
Pigeon-shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d. 

Ellis. — Chess Sparks ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M. A. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Falkener. — Games y Ancient and 
Orientals and How to Play Them. By 
Edward Falkener. With numerous 
Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo., 21J. 
Ford. — The Theory and Practice 
OF Archery, By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 145. 

Francis.—.<4 Book on Angling: or, 
Treatise on the Art ot Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List of Sal¬ 
mon Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por¬ 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo., 155. 

Glhson,’—T obogganing on Crooked 
Runs, By the Hon. Harry Gibson. With 
Contributions by F. de B. Strickland and 
* Lady-Toboganner’. With 40 Illustra¬ 
tions. Grown 8 vo., 6 s. 


The Pheasant, Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 Illus¬ 
trations and various Diagrams. 

The Hare, By the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles, &c. [/» preparation. 

Wild Fowl, By the Hon. John 
Scott-Montagu, M.P.,&c. [In preparation. 

The Fed Deer, By Cameron of 
Lochiel, Lord Ebrington, &c. 

[In preparation. 

Hawker.— Diary of Colonel 
Peter HawkeRs Author of ‘ Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen.’ 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

Lang. — Angling Sketches, By 

Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Longman. — Chess Openings, By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 2i. 6d, 

Maskelyne. — Sharps and Flats : a 

Complete Revelation of the Secrets ot 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevil Maskelyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

LBrrBRS TO Young Shootbrs (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
Letters to YoungS nooTERsi^^ziyci^ 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 124. 6d, 

Pole (W., F.R.S.). 

The Theory of the Modern Scien- 
tific Game of Whist, Fcp. 8vo., 2s, 6d, 
TheEvol utionof Whist: a Study of 
the Progressive Changes which the Game 
has undergone. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

How TO Flay Whist: with the 
Laws AND Etiquette OF hist, Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Home Whist: An Easy Guide to^ 
Correct Play. i6mo., is. 

Ronalds. — The Fly-Fisher's Ento¬ 
mology, By Alfred Ronalds. With ao 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 14*. 

Wilcocks.— Sea Fisherman: 
Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, 
and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating* 
ByJ. C. WiLCocxs. Illustrated* Cr.8vo.,w* 
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Mental, Moral, and Politieal Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 


Abbott— Elements OF Logic, 

By T. K. Abbott, B.D. i2mo., 35. 

Aristotle. 

The Politics: G. Bekker’s Greek 
Text of Books L, III., IV. (VII.), with an 
English Translation by W. E. Bolland, 
M.A.; and short Introductory Essays 
by A. Lano, M.A. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The Politics: Introductory Essays. 
By Andrew Lang (from Holland and 
Lang’s ‘ Politics ’). Crown 8vo , 2s. 6d. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan¬ 
der Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

The Nicomachean Ethics : Newly 
Translated into English. By Robert 
Williams. Crown 8vo., 75. 6rf. 

An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics, Books I.-IV. (BookX. c.vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. Edw. 
Moore, D.D., Cr. 8vo. 105. dd. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works, Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, Jambs Spedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., ;f3 13s. 6d. 

Letters and Life^ including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., L4 45. 

The Ess a ys : with Annotation s. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., los. 6d, 

The Essays. Edited, with Notes, 
by F. Storr and C. H. Gibson. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6</. 

The Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
2 Vols. Fcp. 8 vo., 65. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Bain (Alexander, LL.D.). 

Mental Science, Cr. 8vo., 65. 6^/. 

Moral Science. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 

The two works as above can be had in one 
volume^ price loj. td. 

^Senses and the Intellect. 8 vo., 
IS*. 

Emotions AND THE Will, 8 vo., 15s. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive, 
Part I. 4J. Part II. 6s, 6d, 

Practical Essays, Cr. 8vo., 35. 
Bray (Charles); 

The Philosophy of Necessity : or, 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8 vo„ 55. 

The Education OF the Feelings: a 
Moral System ibr Schools. Cr. 8 vo., 25 . 6 d. 


Bray. — Elements of Morality, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Brav. 
Crown 8vo., is. 6d, 

Davidson. — The Logic of Defini¬ 
tion^ Explained and Applied. By William 
L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Green (Thomas Hill).—The Works 

OF. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 8vo., 
16s. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 21s. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With Preface 
by Bernard Bosanquet. 8vo., 5s. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

Time and Space: A Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 165. 

The Theory of Practice: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 

The Philosophy of Reflection, 
2 vols. 8vo., 21S. 

Hume.— Philosophical Works 
of Da viD Hume. Edited by T. H. Green 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 56s. Or 
separately. Essays* 2 vols. 28r. Treatise 
of Human Nature. 2 vols. 28s. 

Justinian. — The Institutes of 

Justinian: Latin Text, chiefly that ol 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans¬ 
lation, Notes, and Summary. By Thomas 
C. Sandars, M.A. *8vo., i8i. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, 
AND Other Works on the 1 'heory of 
Ethics,, Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 12s. 6d, 

Fundamental Principles of the 
Mbtaphysic of Ethics, Translated by 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. (Extracted from 
* Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason and 
other Works on the Theory of Ethics.’) 
Crown 8vo, 35. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty of 
THE Four Figures., Translated by T. 
K. Abbott. 8vo., 65. 

KilUck,--IfANDRooK to Mill's 
System of Logic, . By Rev. A. H. 
Killicx, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6 d, 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy— continued. 


Ladd (George Trumbull). 

Philosophy of Mind : An Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Psychology. 8 vo., i 6 s. 
Elements of Physiological Psy¬ 
chology, 8 vo., 2 'lS. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy¬ 
chology. A Text-book of Mental Science 
for Academies and Colleges. 8 vo., 125. 
Psychology^ Descriptive and Ex- 
PLANA TORY : a Treatise of the Phenomena, 
Laws, and Development of Human Mental 
Life. 8 vo., 21S. 

Primer of Psychology. Cr. 8vo., 

55. 6rf. 

Lewes.— History of Philoso- 

PHYy from Thales to Comte. By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

Max Muller (F.). 

The Science of Though t . 8 vo. , 215. 
Three Introductory Lectures on 
THE Science of Thought. 8vo., 2s. (id. 

Mill- -Analysis of the Phenomena 
OF the Human Mind. By James Mill. 
2 vols. 8vo., 285. 

Mill (John Stuart), 

A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 35. ^d. 
On Liberty. Crown 8vo., 15. 4^/. 
OnRepresenta'^ive Government. 
Crown 8 vo., 25. 

Utilitarianism. 8 vo., 25. 6 d. 
Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8 vo., i6s. 
Nature y the Utility ofREL iGiONy 
AND Theism. Tffree Essays. 8vo,, 55. 

MOSSO.— Fear, By Angelo Mosso. 
Translated from the Italian by E. Lough 
and F. Kiesow. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., ^s. 6 d. 

Romanes. — Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By the late George John 
Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6rf. 


Stock.— Deductive Logic. By St. 
George Stock. Fcp. 8vo., 31.6d. 

Sully (James). 

The Human Mind : a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 2ii. 
Outlines OF Psychology. 8 vo., gs. 
The Teacher's Handbook 6f Psy¬ 
chology. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Studies of Childhood. 8 vo, 

105 . td. 

Swinburne. — Picture Logic : an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swinburne, 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

T h o m s o n .—O utlines of the 
Necessary Laws of IHought'. a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By William 
Thomson, D.D., formerly Lord Archbishop 
of York. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacon's Essays. With Annotations. 

8vo., 105 . 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 
45. (id. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo., 

15 . 6 d. 

Zeller (Dr. Edward, Professor in the 
University of Berlin). 

The StoicSj EpicuREANSy and 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 155. 
Outlines of the History of 
Greek Philosophy. Translated by 
Sarah F. Alleyne and Evelyn 
Abbott. Crown 8vo., los. 6 d. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8vo. 
185. 

Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. O. 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., los. 6d 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonyhurst Series). 


A Manual of Political Economy. 

By C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
First Principles of Knowledge. 
By. John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

General Metaphysics. By John 
Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5i. 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and 
Na tural La w). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
S.J. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. 
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History and Seienee of Language, &6. 


Davidson.— and Import¬ 
ant English Words : Explained and Ex- 
exmplified. By William L. Davidson, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6 d, 

Vmzx*—L anguage AND Languages: 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Crown 
8vo., 65. 

Graham. — English Synonyms^ 
Classified and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 8vo.,6r. 

Max Muller (R). 

The Science of Language, F ound- 
ed on Lectures delivered at the Royal In¬ 
stitution in z86i and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., 21J. 

Biographies of IVords^ and the 
Home of the Arvas, Crown 8vo., 75.6 d. 


Max Miiller (F.)—continued. 

Three Lectures on the Science 
OF Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at Ox¬ 
ford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 35. 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Rooet, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im¬ 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo. lor. fid. 

Whately. — English Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whately. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 


Politieal Economy and Economies. 


Ashley. — English Economic His¬ 
tory AND Theory, By W. J. Ashley, 
M,A. Crown 8vo., Part I., $s. Part II. 
los. fid. 

BSigehot— Economic Studies. By 
VALTER Bagehot, Crown 8vo,, 35. fid. 

Barnett. — Practicable Socialism, 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. S. 
A. and Mrs. Barnett. Crown 8vo., fis. 

Brassey. — Papers and Addresses 
ON Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Edited by J. Potter, and with Introduction 
by George Howell, M.P. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Devas.— Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr.8vo., 
6«. fid. (Manuals of Catholic Philosophy.) 

Dowell .—-4 History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England, firom the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1885. By Stephen 
Dowell, (4 vols. 8vo.) Vols. I. and II. 

*The History of Taxation, 2x5. Vols. III. 
and IV. The History of Taxes, 215. 

Handbooks of Economics and 
Political Science. Issued under the 
auspices of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 

The History of Loc^l Rates in 
England. By Edwin Cannan, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, ar. fid. 

Other VoUmes of this Series are in 
preparoHon. 


Macleod (Henry Dunning). 
Bimetalism. 8 vo., 55. net. 

The Elements of Banking, Cr. 
8vo., 35. fid. 

The Theory and Practice of 
Banking. Vol. I. 8vo., 12s. Vol. II, 145. 
The Theory oa Credit. 8 vo. 
Vol. I., io5.net. Vol. II., Part I., los.net. 
Vol. II., Part II., 105 . fid. 

A Digest of the Law of Bills 
OF Exchange, Bank-notes, &c. 

[In the press. 

l/lill,—P olitical Economy. By 
John Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 35. fid. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 305. 

Symts.—P olitical Economy: a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading. By Professor 
J. E. Symes, M.A., of University College, 
Nottingham. Crown 8vo., 25. fid. 

Toynbee. — Lectures on the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution of the ISth Cen¬ 
tury IN England'. Popular Addresses, 
Notes and other Fragments. By Arnold 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. 8vo., zof. fid. 

Webb . — The History of Trade 
Unionism. By Sidney and "Beatrice 
Webb. With Map and fell Bibliograjfey of 
the Subject. 8vo., 185. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &o. 


Babington. — Fallacies of Race 
Theories as Applied to National 
Characteristics,. Essays by William 
Dalton Babinqton, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Clodd (Ed^Vard). 

The Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘ The Story 
of Creation’. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
8 vo., II. 6 <f. 

Custom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
3J. 6rf. 


Lubbock,—T he Origin of Civilisa¬ 
tion, and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With 5 
Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo., 185. 

Romanes (George John, LL.D., 
F.R.S.). 

Darwin^ and after Darwin: an 
Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post-Darwinian Questions. 
Part I. The Darwinian Theory, With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 VO., 105. 6 d, 

Part II. Post-Darwinian Questions: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
the Author and 5 Ulus. Cr. 8vo., los. 6d. 
An Examination of Weismann¬ 
ism. Crown 8vo., 6i. 


Classical Literature, Translations, &e. 


Abbott.— Hellenic A. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 8 vo., i6s. 

.^schylus.— Eumenides of Mschy- 

yLUS. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 7s. 

Aristophanes. — The Acharnians 
OF Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y, Tyrrell. Crown 8vo., \s. 

Becker (Professc^i). 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. Illustrated. Post 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Charicles: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
- Illustrated. Post 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Cicero. — Cicero's Correspondence. 
By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III., 8vo., 
each 125 . Vol. IV., 155. 

JPameil .— Greek Lyric Poetry: 
a Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Song-Writing. 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, Intro¬ 
ductory Matter and Commentary. By 
George S. Parnell, M.A. With 5 Plates. 
8vo.«, 16s. 

L 9 Slg*-^HdMER AND THE Epic, By 
Andrew Lanq. Crown 8vo., 95. net. 


Mackail.'~-‘S£/.£C7' Epigrams from 
THE Greek Anthology. By J. W. Mac- 
kail, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Edited with a Revised Text, Introduction, 
Translation, and Notes. 8vo., 165. 

Rich.—.4 Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, B.A, 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Sophocles.— Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School; late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., 85. 6d. 

Tyrrell. — Translations into Greek 
AND Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. 8vo., 65. 

Virgil. 

The jEneid of Viegil. Translated 
into English Verse by John Coninqton. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Poems of Virgil, Translatdfi 
into English Prose by John Coninqton. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

The /Eneid of Virgil, freely trans¬ 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 75. 6a. 

The ASneid of Virgil. Books I. 
to VI. Translated into English Verse 
by James Rhoades. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Wilkins.— Growth of the 
Homeric Poems, By G. Wilkins. 8 vo.,6f. 
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Poetry and 

Acworth. — Ballads of the Mara- 
THAS. Rendered into English Verse from 
the Marathi Originals. By Harry Arbuth- 
NOT Acworth. 8vo., 5s. 

AUingham (Wiluam). 

Jx/s/f SojrGs AND Poems. With 
Frontispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Por¬ 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. With 2 Designs by 
D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo., 65. large 
paper edition, 12s. 

Life and Phantasy: with Frontis¬ 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., and 
Design by Arthur Hughes. Fcp. 8vo., 
65.; large paper edition, 12s. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor : a Play. Fcp. 8vo., 6s.; large 
paper edition, 12s. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6mo., 65. 
Sets of the above 6 vols. may he had in uni¬ 
form Half-parchment binding, price 30s. 

Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 

8vo., 6s. 

King Sa ul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

King Da vid. (The Tragedy of I srael, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Ugone : a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 
A Garland from Greece : Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Stories OF Wicklow: Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth : 

a Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. 
Crown 8VO., 7s. 6d. 

Armstrong. — The Poetical Works 
OF Edmund J. Armstrong Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Arnold (Sir Edwin, K.C.I.E.). 

• The Light of the World : or the 
Great Consummation. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 
Potiphar's Wife, and other Poems. 

. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Adzuma : or the Japanese Wife. A 

Play. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

The Tenth Muse, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Beesly. — Ballads and other 
Verse. By A. H. Beesly. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Bell --^Chamber Comedies: a Col¬ 
lection of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing Room. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


the Drama. 

Cochrane (Alfred). 

The KestrelPs Nest, and other 
Verses. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Leviore Plectro : Occasional 
Verses. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Florian’s Fables.— Fables of 

Florian. Done into English Verse by Sir 
Philip Peering, Bart. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Goethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Text, 
with Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
Faust. Translated, with Notes. 
By T. E. Webb. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

G u r n e y.— Da y-Dreams : Poems. 

By Rev. Alfred Gurney, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Ingelow (Jean). ^ 

Poetical Works. 2 vols. Fcp. 

8vO., I2S. 

Lyrical and other Poems. Selec¬ 
ted from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6rf. cloth plain, 3s. cl. gilt. 
Kendall.— Songs from Dreamland. 

By May Kendall. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. net. 
Lang (Andrew). 

Ban and Arri^re Ban: a Rally of 
Fugitive Rhymes. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. net 
Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. Svo.^ 
2s. 6d. net. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang.* Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Blur Poetry Book. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With loo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo,, 6s. 

Special Edition, printed on India paper. 
With Notes, but without Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., ys.*6d. 

Lecky. — Poems, By W. E. H. 

Lecky, M.P. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Ljrtton (The Earl of), (Owen 

Meredith). 

Mar AH. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

King Poppy : a Fantasia. With i 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by Ed. 
Burne-Jones, A.R.A. Ci. 8vo., los. 6 d. 
The Wanderer. Cr. 8 vo,, 105. 6d. 
Lucile. Crown 8 vo., 105. 6d, 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8 vo., 105. ^d. 
Macaulay.— La ys of Ancient Pome, 
6 ^. By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to., los. 6 d. 

-Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 25 . 6 d. gilt top. 

— Popular Edition. 
Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Wequelin. Cro>vn 
8vo., 3s. 6 d, 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewecL 
IS. 6 d. cloth. 
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Poetry and the 

Murray (Robert F.).—Author of 

♦Th« Scarlet Gown’. His Poems, with 

a Memoir by Andrew Lano. Fcp. 8vo., 

515 . net. 

Nesbit.— La ys and Legends. By E. 

Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 

Series. Crown 8vo., 35. Second Series. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Peek (Hedley) (Frank Leyton). 

Sneleton Leases : Poems. With 
a Dedicatory Poem to the late Hon. 
Roden Noel. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

Tne Snadoivs of the Lake^ and 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo., 25 .6d. net. 

Piatt (Sarah|. 

An Enchanted Castle^ and 
Other Poems: Pictures, Portraits, and 
People in Ireland. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 

Poems : With Portrait of the 
Author. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., los. 


Drama— tontinued. 

Piatt (John James). 

Idyls and Lyrics Of the Ohio 
Valley. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Little New World Idyls. Cr. 

8vo., 5i. 

Rhoades. — Teresa and other 
Poems. By James Rhoades. Crown 
8vo., 3s. ttd. 

Riley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Roses : Poems. 
i2mo., 5s. 

Poems : Here at Home. Fcp. 8vo., 

65. net. 

Shakespeare. — Bowdler's Family 

Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts, i vol. 
8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 21s. 

The Sha kf.speare Bir thda y Boor, 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo., is. 6 d. 

Sturgis.—^ Boor of Song. By 
Julian Sturgis. i6mo. 5s. 


Works of Fiction, Humour, &e. 


Alden .— Among the Freaks. By 
W. L. Alden. With 55 Illustrations by J. 
F. Sullivan and Florence K. Upton, 
Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 

Anstey (F., Author*of Wice Vers 4 '). 

The Black Poodle.^ and other 
Stories. Crown 8vo,, 25. boards, 25. 6 d. 
cloth. 

Voces Populi. # Reprinted from 
‘ Punch ’. First Series. With 20 Illus¬ 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

The Travelling Companions. Re¬ 
printed from ‘Punch’. With 25 Illust. 
by J. Bernard Partridge. Post 4to., 5s. 

The Man from Blankley's : a 

Story in Scenes, and other Sketches. 
With 24 Illustrations by J. Bernard i 
Partridge. Fcp. 4to., 6s. 

Arnold .— The Story of Ulla^ and 

other Tales. By Edwin Lester Arnold. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

A $ tor .—-4 Journey in other 
Worlds : a Romance of the Future. By 
John Jacob Astor. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 65. 


'Bdk.tt.— By THE Western Sea. By 
James Baker, Author of ‘ John Westacott’. 
Crown 8VO., 35. 6 d. 


Beaconsfield (The Earl of). 
Novels and Tales. Cheap Edition. 
Complete in 11 vols. Cr. 8vo., is. td, each. 


Vivian Grey. 

The Young Duke, &c. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 


Henrietta Temple. 
Venetia. Tancred. 
Coningsby. Sybil. 


ContariniFleming,&c. | Lothair. Endymion. 


Novels and Tales The Hughen- 

den Edition. With 2 Portraits and ii 
Vignettes, ii vols. Crown 8vo., 42s. 


'^ovW.oxi.—J osephine Crewe. By 
Helen M. Boulton. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 


CsiTmichSLel—P oems. By Jennings 
Carmichael (Mrs. Francis Mullis). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Clegg. — DaviBs Loom: a Story <!f 
Rochdale life in the early years of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. By John Trafford , 
Clegg. Cr. 8vo., 2 s. 6<f. 

Philip and His Wife. 
By Margaret Deland, Author of ‘John 
Ward ’. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Dougall (L.). 

Beggars All. Cr. 8vo., 3s. M. 
What Necessity Knows. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, continued. 


Doyle (A. Conan). ' 

Micah Clarice: A Tale of Mon¬ 
mouth’s Rebellion. With lo Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

The Captain of the Polestar^ 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Refugees : A Tale of Two Con¬ 
tinents. With 25 Ulus. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 
The Stare Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo, 6r, 

Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canter¬ 
bury). 

'^Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 7f. 6d. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. 2 vols., 8vo., 28s. 

Fowler. — The Young Pretenders. 
A Story of Child Life. By Edith H. 
Fowler. With 12 Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Froude. — The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last Century. 
By James A. Froude. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

<jerard. — An Arranged Marriage. 

By Dorothea Gerard. Crown 8^0., 6s. 
'Gilkes.—T’iV^ Thing That Hath 
Been : or, a Young Man’s Mistakes. By 
A. H. Gilkes, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Haggard (H. Rider), 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The People of the Mist. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Montezuma's Daughter. With 24 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 

She. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 
Maiwa's Revenge: Crown 8vo., 15. 
boards, xs. 6d. cloth. 

Colonel Quaritch^ V.C. Cr, 8 vo. 

3 S. 6rf. 

4 Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Beatrice. Cr. 8vo., 35. M. 

Sric Brighteyes. With 51 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Allai^s Wife. With 34 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

The Witch's Head. With 16 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d, 

Mr. Messon's Will. With 16 

IllttstratioAS. Crown 8vo., 3s. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo., 3s. 6d. 


Haggard and Lang.— WorlBs 

Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 37 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Harte .—■In the Carquinez Woods 
and other stories. By Bret Harte. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. • 

Hornung.— The Unbidden Guest. 
By E. W. Hornung. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Jewett — The Life of Nancy and 
OTHER Stories. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Lang. — A Monk of Fife; being 
the Chronicle written by Norman Leslie 
of Pitcullo, concerning Marvellous Deeds 
that befel in the Realm of France, 1429-31. 
By Andrew Lang. With 13 Illustrations 
by Selwyn Image. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Lemon.— Ma tthewFur th. By Ida 
Lemon. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). 

The a utobiography of a Slander. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra¬ 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6rf. net. 

Doreen. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Matthews.— AT/.? Father's Son: a 

Novel of the New York Stock Exchange. 
By Brander MaI^thews. With 13 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Melville (G. J. Whyte). Works by 
T he Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen’s Mariet.. General Bounce. 

Crown 8vo., is. 6rf. each. 

Oliphant (Mrs). 

Old Mr. Tredgold. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 
Madam. Cr. 8vo., is. M. 

In Trust. Cr. 8vo., is. Sd. 

Prince.— The Story of Christine 
Rochefort. By Helen Choate Prince. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Payn (James). 

The Luck of the Darrells. Cr. 

8vo., IS. 6d. 

Thicker than Water. Cr. 8vo., 
zs. 6 d. 

Phillipps-WoUey.—.Sv/ip; a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps- 
WoLLEY. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3*. 6 d. 

Quintana.—TV a: Cid Campeador: 
an Historical Romance. By D. Antonio 
DB Trueba y la Quintana. Translate 
from the Spanish by Henry J. Gill, M.A., 
T.C.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Works of Fietion, Humour, continued. 


Rhoscomyl (Owen). 

The Jewel of Ynys Galon: being 
a hithetto unprinted Chapter in the History 
of the Sea Rovers. Cr. 8vo., 6«. 
Battlement .and Tower : a 
Romance. With’ Frontispiece by R. 
Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 
Robertson. — Nuggets in the 
Devil's Punch Bowl, and other Australian 
Tales. By Andrew Robertson. Cr. 8vo., 
3 r. 6 d. 

Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 
Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. each cloth plain. 2S. 6d. 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed, is. 6d. 
cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. Crown 8vo., 6i, net. 

More New Arabian Nights — The 
Dynamiter. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 
Stevenson and Osbourne.— 

Wrong Box. By Robert Louis Ste¬ 
venson and Lloyd Osbourne. Cr. 8vo., 
35.6d. • 

Suttner. — Lay Down Your Arms 

{Die Waffen Nieder) : The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. 8vo., 15 . 6d. 

Trollope (Anthone). 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6 d. 
Barchester Towers. Cr. 8vo., 

15 . 6 d. 

True (A) Relation of the Travels 
AND Perilous Adventures of Mathew 
Dudgeon, Gbetleman: Wherein is truly 
set down the Manner of his Taking, the 
Long Time of his Slavery in Algiers, and 
Means of his Delivery. Written by Himself, 
and now for the first time printed. Cr.8vo.,55. 


Walford (L. B.). 

Ms. Smith; a Part of his Life. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6 d. 

The Baby*s Grandmother. Cr. 

8 vo., 25 . 6 d. 

Cousins. Crown 8 vo., 2s. 6d. 
Troublesome Daughters. Cr. 

8 vo., 25 . 6 d. 

Pauline. Crown. 8 vo., 2s. 6d. 
Dice Netherby. Cr. 8 vo., 2 s. 
The History of a Week. Cr. 

8 vo. 25 . 6 d. 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Cr. 

8 vo. 25 . 6 d. 

Nan, and other Stories. Cr. 8 vo., 

25 . 6 d. 

The Mischief of Monica. Cr. 

8 vo., 25 . 6 d. 

The One Good Guest. Cr. 8 vo. 

25 . 6 d. 

* Ploughed^ and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Matchmaker. Cr. 8 vo., 6 s. 
West (B. B.). 

Half-Hours with the Million¬ 
aires: Showing how much harder it is 
to spend a million than to make it. Cr. 
8 vo., 6 s. 

Sir Simon Vanderpetter, and 
Minding his Ancestors. Cr. 8 vo., 55. 
A Financial Atonement. Cr. Svo.^ 

65. 

Weyman (Stanley). 

The House of the Wolf. Cr. 

8 vo., 35. 6 d. 

A Gentleman OF France. Cr. 8 vo., 
65. 

The Red Cockade. Cr. 8 vo., 6s. 

Whishaw. — A Boyar of thk 
Terrible : an Historical Romance dealing 
with the Times and Court of Ivan the 
Terrible, and especially with the complica¬ 
tions arising from the Tzar’s choice of a 
bride from among his fair subjects. 

Fred. J. Whishaw. \In the press.. 


Popular Soienoe (Natural History, &e.). 

Butler. — Ous Household Insects, i Fumeaux (W.). 

An Account of the Insect-Pests found in 
Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. Butler, 

B.A., B*Sc. (Lond.). With 1x3 lUustra- 
tione. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 lUus*^ 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., Z 25 . 6 d.. 


The Outdoor World; or The 
Young Collector’s Handbook. With x8 
Plates x6 of which are coloured, and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
75. 6d. 
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Popular Seieuoe (Natural History, &c.)— continued. 
Qnhaxa.— Country Pastimes for I Proctor (Richard k.).—continued. 
Boys, By P. Anderson Graham. With I Pleasant Wavs in Science, Cr. 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and I 8vo., 55. Silver Library Edition. Cr. 8vo., 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. ts. 35. 6d. 


Hartwig (Dr. George). 

The Sea and its Turing Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
75. net. 

The Tropical World, With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., js, net. 
The Polar WoRLD.With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 
The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 
The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 
Heroes op the Polar World. 19 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

Wonders op the Tropical Forests. 

40 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 

Workers under the Ground. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25 . 

Mar PELS Over our Heads. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8 vo., 25. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 25. 6 d. 
Denizens of the Deep, i 17 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8 vo., 25 . 6 d. 

Volcanoes AND Earthquakes. 30 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Wild Animals op the Tropics. 
66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Hayward.— Bird Notes. By the late 
Jane Mary Hayward. Edited by Emma 
Hubbard. With Frontispiece and 15 Illus¬ 
trations by G. £. Lodge. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Helmholtz. — Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann von 
Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. each. 

Hudson. — British Birds. By W. 
H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank E, 
Beddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (8 of 
which are Coloured), and over 100 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 125. 6 d. 

^ Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 3 
vols. Cr. 8vo., 55. each. 

Chance and Luck: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, Wagers, 
Lotteries and the Fallacies of Gambling, 
&c. Cr. 8vo., 25 . boards. 25. 6 d. cloth. 
Pouch Wa vs made Smooth. Fami¬ 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Silver 
Library Edition. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d, 


The Great Pyramid, Observa¬ 
tory, Tomb and Temple, With Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8 vo., 55. 

Na ture Studies. By R. A. Proc¬ 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Cr, 8vo., 55. 
Silver Library Edition. Crown 8vo.,35, 6d. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc¬ 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. Foster 
and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Stanley,— A Familiar History of 

Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., formerly 

Bishop of Norwich. With Illustrations. 

Cr. 8 vo., 35. 6d. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands: A Descrip¬ 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construc¬ 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., 
75., net. 

Insects a t Home : A Popular Ac¬ 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo., 75. net. 

Insects Abroad: a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations. With 600 Illustra¬ 
tions. 8vo., 75. net. 

Bible Animal^ : a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures. With IZ2 Illustrations. 8vo., 
75. net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Out of Door^; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With ii Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from * Homes without Hands ’. With 60 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. 32 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8 vo., 35. 6d. 

Homes under the Ground. 28 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo^, 35. 6d. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 

23 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

The Branch Builders. 28 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 25 . 6 d. 

Social Habit a tions and Parasitic 
Nests. 18 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 

0 ' 
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Works of Referenoe. 


Longmans’ Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by George G. Chis¬ 
holm, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo., £2 2S. cloth, 
£2 i2s, 6d. half-morocco. 

Maunder’s (Samuel) Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury. With 
Supplement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. 
Treasury of Natural History: 
or. Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
goo Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. 
Treasury OF Geography^ Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. 
The Treasury of Bible Know¬ 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 
5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Lib¬ 
rary OF Reference. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


Maunder’s (Samuel) Treasuries— 

continued. 

Historic A l Treas ur y. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 
Scientific and Literary Trea¬ 
sury. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Treasury OF Botany. Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 12s. 

Roget — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and Ar¬ 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo., los. td. 

\Hil\ich.-‘FopuLAR Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, &c. By Charles M. 
WiLLicH. Edited by H. Bence Jones. 
Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 


Children’s Books. 


Bird (Robert). 

Joseph J the Dreamer. Crown 

8 VO., 5 s. 

Jesus, the Carpenter of 
Nazareth. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

To be had also in Two Parts, price 2s. 6^/. 
each. ' 

Part I. Galilee and the Lake of 
Gennesaret. 

Part II. Jerusalei^ and the Per^ea. 
A Child's Religion. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 
Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Fair; or, The First 
Chronicle of iEscendune. Cr. 8vo., 2s. fid. 
Alegar the Dane; or, The Second 

Chronicle of ^Escendune. Cr. 8vo. 2s. fid. 
The Rival Heirs : being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of iEscendune. Cr. 
8vo., 25 . fid. 

The House of Walderne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 8vo., 25. fid. 
Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cr. 8vo., 25. fid. 

Lang (Andrew).—Edited by. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., fi5. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., fi5.. 

The Green Fairy Book. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo., 65. 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 
104 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., fir. 


Lang (Andrew).—Edited by— cont. 
The Bl ue Poe tr y Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Cr. 8 vo., fir. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 8 vo., 

25 . fid. 

The True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Cr. 8 vo., 65. 

The Red Tr ue Stor y Book. With 

100 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo., 65. 

Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy’s Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. fid. 

Deband the Duchess. With Ulus- 
trations. Cr. 8 vo., 35. fid. 

The Berks ford Prize. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. fid. 

House of Surprises. Cr. 8vo., 
35. fid. 

Molesworth— Silver'thorns. By 

Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations. 
Cr. 8 vo., 55. 

Stevenson.— A Child's Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson? 
Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

Upton. — The Adventures of 
Two Dutch Dolls and a ‘ Golhwogg\ 
Illustrated by Florence K. Upton, with 
Words by Bertha Upton. With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations 
in the Text. Oblong 4to., 65. 
Wordsworth.— Snow Garden^ 

AND OTHER FaIRY TaLBS FOR CHILDREN. 
By Elizabeth Wordsworth. With 10 
Illusts. by Trevor Haddon. Cr. 8 vo., 55. 
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Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls. 

Price 2s» 6 d. each. 


Atelier {THi) Du Lys: or, an Art 

Student in the Reign ot Terror. 

By the same Author. 
Mademoiselle Mori: a That Child* 

Tale of Modem Rome. Under a Cloud* 

In the Olden Time : a Hester'sVsnture 
Tale of the Peasant 7 He Fiddler of\ 
War in Germany. Lugau, 

The Younger Sister* A Child of the 
Revolution. 

Atherstone Priory* By L. N. 

COMYN. 

The Story of a Spring Morning^ 
etc. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 
The Palace in the Garden. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 2S. 6d. 


Neighbours* By Mrs. Molesworth. 

The Third Miss St* Quentin* By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

Very Young; and Quite Another 
Story* Two Stories. By Jean Ingelow. 

Can THIS be Love} By Louisa Parr. 

Keith Deramore* By the Author of 
* Miss Molly ’. 

Sidney* By Margaret Deland. 

Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and after School* By Mrs. W. 
Grey. 

Stray Thoughts for Girls, By 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head Mistress of 
Oxford High School. i6mo., is. 6d. net. ” 


The Silver Library. 

Crown 8vo. w. 6d. each Volume. 


Araold*! (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. With 
71 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

BagAhof a (W.) Biographical Studies, y. 6 d. 
Bagehot’s (W.| Eeonomle Studies. 3^. 6 d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With Portrait. 
3 vols, 3J. 6 d* each. 

Baker*s (Sir S. W.) Eight Tears in Oeylon. 

With 6 Illustrations, y. 6 d* 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in Oeylon. 

With 6 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Barlng-Oould’s (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of the 
Uddle Ages. 3J. 6 d. 

Barlng-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and DsYelop- 
ment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 3J.6^.eadi. 
Becker’s (Prof.) Qallus: or, Roman ^enes in the 
Time of Augustus. Illustrated. 3L 6 d. 
Becker’s (Prof.) Charioles: or. Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. 3^. 6 d. 

Beat’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land. With 117 Illustrations. 3X. 6 d. 
Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage In the ’ Sunbeam ’. 

With 66 Illustrations. 3;. 6 cl. 

Butler’s (Edward A.) Our Household Insects. 
With 7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in the 
Text. y. 6 d. 

Clcdd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain Account 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 3^. 6 d. 
Coaybeare (Roy. W. J.) and Howson’s (Very 
Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of St. PauL 
€ 46 Illustrations. 35. 6 d. 

Dooly’s (L.) Beggars All: a Novel, y. 6 d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) Mloah Clarke. A Tale of 
0 Monmouth's Rebellion, xo Illusts. y* 6 d, 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the Polestar, 
mad other Tales, y. 6 d* 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refngees: A Tale of 
Two Continents. With 25 Illustrations. y 6 d. 
ffottde’s (J. A.) Short studies on Great Sub- 
loots, 4 vols. y. 6 d* each. 

Mrando’s (d* A.) Thomas Carlyle t a History of 
bis Life. 

X 79 g-iS 35 > a vols. 7s* 
xS^-iBSi. a vols. ys. 
ryoBAi*s (d. A») Cmsar t a Sketch, y* 6 d* 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of the 

Armada, and other Essays, y. 6 d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dunboy t an 
Irish Romance of the Last Century, gr. 6 d* 
Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. y. 6 d. each. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The English In Ireland. 3 vols. 
10s. 6 d. 

Glelg’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3^. 6 d, 
Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of Adventure. 

32 Illustrations, 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H.R.) Allan Quatermaln. With 
20 Illustrations. 3^, 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quarltob, V.C.: a 
Tale of Country Life, y* 6 d, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 Full- 
page Illustrations. 3;. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric BHghteyes. With 51 
Illustrations. y.* 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 3;. 6 d* 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 34 lus¬ 
trations. 3f. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Hontexuma’s Daughter. With 
25 Illustrations. 3^. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. With 
z6 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. B.) Hr. Meeson’s WUl. With 
16 Illustrations. 3;. 6 d* 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Rada the Uly. With 23 
Illustrations. 3jr. 6 d* 

Haggard’s(H.B.)Dawn. With 16Illusts. y. 6 d* 
Haggard’s (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The World’s 
Desire. With 27 Illustrations. 35. dd. 
Harte’e (Bret) In the Carqulnes Woodi and 
other Btorles. 3^.6^. 

Helmbolts’s (Hermann von) Popular Lectures 
onBdentiflcBuhJceti. With 68 Illustrations, 
a vols. y* 6 d* each. 

Hornung’s 01 . W.) The Unbidden Oncst y* 6 d* 
Howltt’s (V.) Vlsltf to RcmarkaMi IlaoM 
80 Illustrations, v. 6 d, 

Jcfterlci* OL) The Mory of My Heartt My 
Atttplnogiii^y. With Portrait y. 6 d. 
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Marlat* (R.) Field and Hedgerow. With 
Portrait, y, 6d. 

Jefferlee* (R.)Sed Deer. 17 Illustrations, y, 6d. 
Jelbrlee* (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. y. 6d. 
gefferlee (R.) The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust jn Salisbury Cathedral. 
V. 6d. 

Elliot’s (B. F.) The Cruise of the *Alerte’: 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3^. 6 d. 

Knight's(E. F.) Where Three Empires Meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With a Map 
and 54 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 20 Illustrations. 
y. 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. 3s. 6d. 

Lang’s (Andrew) Cock Lane and Common-Sense. 

With a New Preface, y. 6d. 

Ues (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W. J.) B. C. 
1887 , A Ramble in British Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With Portrait and Illustration. 3^.6^. I 
Macleod’e (H. D.) Elements of Banking, y. 6d. , 
Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry | 
Havelock. 3^. 6d. 1 

Max Mailer’s (F.) India, what can it teach ns? i 
y. 6d. 

Max MSller’s (F.) Introduction to the Science ; 
of Religion. 35. 6d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans , 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3.r. 6d. each. 
Mill’s (J. 8.) Political Economy. 3^. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 3.^. 6d. 


Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the Chroni¬ 
cle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 3J. 6d. 
Hansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of Greenland* 
With Illustrations and a Map. y. 6d, 
Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend of the 
Lone Mountain. 13 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 3J. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven., 
3.t. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. y,6d, 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth* 

y. 6d, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in Science. 

y. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of As¬ 
tronomy. y. (id. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3J. (>d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R. A. 
Proctor, Edward Clodd, Andrew 
Wilson, Thomas Foster, and A. C. 
Ranyard. With Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Rossetti’s (Marla F.) A Shadow of Dante. 3^. 6d, 
Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha¬ 
ginians. With Maps, Plans, &c. 3.r. 6d, 
Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds* 
160 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) The 
Wrong Box. 3^. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson’s. 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights.— The Dynamiter. 3s. 6</. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of tha 
Wolf: a Romance, y. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. With 
33 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. With 
60 Illustrations, y. td. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors, ix Illustra¬ 
tions. 3^-. 6d. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, Gardening, ete. 

Acton. — Modern Cookery. By I De Salis (Mrs.).—Works by— con- 


Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 45. 6d, 

Bull (Thomas, M.R.). 

Hints to Mothers on the Man¬ 
agement OF their Health during the 
Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo., 15 . 6d. 

Dfe Salis (Mrs.). 

Cakes and Confections a la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. td. 

Dogs : A Manual for Amateurs. 
Fcp. 8vo., 15 . 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry a la 
M ops. Fcp. 8vo., 15 . 6<f. 

Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., 15 . 6d. 

Drinks 2 la Mode. Fcp. 8vo,, is.6d. 
Entries ^ la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

IS. 6d. 


tinned. 

Ploral Decorations. Fcp. Svo.,. 

15. 6d. 

Gardening a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part I., Vegetables, 15. 6rf. Part II., 
Fruits, 15. 6rf. 

National Viands a la Mode. Fcp. 

8vo., 15. 6d. 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6^?. 
Oysters^ a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

15. (id. 

Puddings and Pastry a la Mod a., 

Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d. 

Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

15.6<f. 

Soups and Dressed Fish ^ la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. td. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes ^ la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. (id. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In-^ 

COMBS. Fcp. 8vo., 15 . (id. 

Wrinkles and Notions for 
E VERY Household. Crown Svo., u. 64.. 
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Cookery, Domestio Management, &Q,^conttnuecl. 


\jtZX*-^MAiGRE Cookery. By H. L. 

Sidney Lear. x 6 nio., 25. 
P00le.-^C00KERYF0R THE DIABETIC. 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With Preface 
by Dr, Pavy. Fcp. 8 vo., 21. ^d. 

Walker. — A Book for Every Wo¬ 
man. Part I., The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. By Jane 
H. Walker, L.R.C.P.I., L.R.C.S., M.D. 
(Brux). Crown 8 vo., 2r. td. 


Walker. —A Handbook for Mo¬ 
thers : being Simple Hints to Women on 
the Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together with 
Plain Directions as to the Care of In&nts. 
By Jane H. Walker, L.R.C.P.I., L.R.C.S., 
and M.D. (Brux). Crown 8 vo., 2j. 6d* 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Varieties in Prose. 
By William Allingham. 3 vols, Cr. 8vo., 
i8i. (Vols. I and 2, Rambles, by Patricius 
Walker. Vol. 3, Irish Sketches, etc.) 

Armstrong. — Ess a ysand Sketches. 
By Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

Bagehot. — Liter a r y Studies. By 
VALTER Bagehot. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. td. each. 

Baring-Gould.— Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. By Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Battye. — Pictures in Prose of 
Nature, Wild Sport, and Humble Life. 
By Aubyn Trevor Battye, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
Crown 8vo., ts. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies, 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo., 7s. td. 

Boyd (A. K. H.)(‘A.K.H.B.’). 

And see Miscellaneous Theological Works, p. 24. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 

Commonplace Philosopher. Cr. 
8 vo., 3s, td. 

Critical Essays of a^ Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

* East Coast Days and Memories. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 

LandscapeSj Churches, and Mora¬ 
lities. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
8vo., 3s. td. 

Lessons of Middle Age. Crown 
dvo., 35. td. 

Our Little Life. Two Series. 
Crown 8vo., 3^. td. each. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘A.K.H.B.').- 

continued. 

Our Homely Comedy: and Tra¬ 
gedy. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Recrea tions of a Co untr yParson. 
Three Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. each*. 
Also First Series. Popular Edition. 8vo., 
td. 

Butler (Samuel). 

Erewhon. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

The Fair Haven. A Work in De¬ 
fence of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 7s. td. 

Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 8vo., 
75. td. 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 
8vo., loj. td. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Pied¬ 
mont and Cantidn Ticino. Illustrated. 
Pott 4to., 105 . td. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means op Organic Modification? 
Cr. 8vo., 75. td. 

Ex VoTO. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo-Sesia. 
Crown 8vo., 105. td. 

An Encyclopaedia of Ar¬ 
chitecture. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than 1100 Engravings 
on Wood. Revised (1888), with Alterations 
and Considerable Additions by Wyatt 
PaPWORTH. 8v0., ;^2 125 . td. 

Mining Royalties: their 
Practical Operation and Effect. By 
Charles Ashworth James, of Lincoln’s, 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Fcp. 4to.,55. 
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Miseellaneous and Critical yforks- continued. 


Jefferies.--(RicHARD). 

Field and Hedgerow: last Essays. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 31. 6rf. 
The Story of- My Heart: my 
Autobiography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. Longman. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6 d. 

Fed Deer, With 17 Illustrations 
by J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. ^ 

The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 3i. 6d. 

Wood Magic : a Fable. With Fron¬ 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Thoughts from the Writings of 
Richard Jefferies. Selected by H. S. 
Hoole Waylen. i6mo,, 3s. 6 d. 

Johnson. — The Patentees Man¬ 
ual : a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. Johnson, 
Patent Agents, &c. 8vo., los. 6d. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Letters to Dead A uthors. Fcp. 

8vo., 2S. 6d, net. 

Boors and Bookmen. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 1 
Fcp. 8vo., 25 . 6d. net. I 

Old Friends. Fcjf. 8vo., 25. 6«f. net. 
Letters on Literature., Fcp. 
8vo., 2i. 6d. net. 

Cock Lane and Common Sense. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. I 

Laurie. — Historxal Survey of 
Pre-Christian Education. By S. S. 
Laurie, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 125. 

Leonard. — The Camel : Its Uses 

and Management. By Major Arthur Glyn | 
Leonard, late 2nd East Lancashire Regi- j 
ment. Royal 8vo., 21J. net. 

Max MUller (F). 

India: What can it Teach Ust 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Crown 8vo., 6 s. 6 d. net. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Crown 
8vo., 65. 6 d. net. 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and Litera¬ 
ture. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6 d. net. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk 
Lore. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6 d, net. 


Macfarren. — Lectures on Har¬ 
mony. By Sir George A. Macfarren. 

8V0., I2S. 

Milner (George). 

Country Pleasures : the Chronicle 
of a Year chiefly in a Garden. Cr, 8vo., 
3s. bd. 

Studies of Nature on the Coast 
OF Arran. With 10 Full-page Copper¬ 
plates and 12 Illustrations in the Text by 
W. Noel Johnson. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6 d. net. 

Poore. — Essays on Rural Hygiene. 
By George Vivian Poore, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6 d. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

Strength AND Happiness. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
Strength : How to get Strong and 
keep Strong, with Chapters on Rowing 
and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the Waist. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 

Richardson. — Na tional Heal th. 
A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin Chad¬ 
wick, K.C.B. By Sir B. W. Richardson, 
M.D. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6 d. 

Rossetti.—^ Shadow of Dante:* 

being an Essay towards studying Himself, 
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